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CHAPTER I. 



THE SEAT OF JUDGMENT. 



Mr. David Dalrymple crossed his legs, drew his 
spotless napkin over his knee, turned from the dinner- 
table towards the wide-opened French casement, 
through which the breath of the summer evening 
came and went without hindrance or perceptible 
draught, and seemed supremely well satisfied with 
himself and the world in general. He had reason to 
be satisfied, and his surroundings were in harmony 
with his fortunes. The dining-room, though not very 
large, was handsomely decorated and richly furnished. 
Beyond the well-kept lawn that stretched in front of 
the open window the waters of Belfast Lough made 
a blue streak, bounded on the farther side by the 
rising ground of the Antrim shore, while the more 
distant hills stood out in picturesque shapes against 
the amber sky. 

And as the scene was fair and peaceful to look 
upon, so had the life of David Dalrymple, in its out- 
ward course at least, been fair and peaceful too. It 
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had been quietly but persistently prosperous since the 
day that he had come to the Ulster capital a friend- 
less lad of eighteen, whose first piece of good fortune 
had been the obtaining of a clerkship in a great linen 
house at an almost nominal salary. In the history of 
that young clerk there had been no very stirring 
incidents. His fortune had not progressed by " leaps 
and bounds ;" but he had steadily mounted the ladder, 
only now and then, at intervals of years, taking two 
rounds at a time. But he had never fallen back, 
never even quite stood still. Each toilsome year was 
gilded by some small increase of salary or rise in the 
office ; and before very long, prudent and well-placed 
investments of savings began to produce an appreciable 
income of their own. When his salary touched a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, young Dalrymple 
had married the girl of his choice. Mary Martin was 
not very good-looking, was perhaps a trifle dull and 
commonplace, but she had been willing to wait 
patiently for David during three years ; and a faithful 
and painstaking wife she made him. Two children 
only she had bom, of whom we shall hear anon. 

Yes, David Dalrymple had reason for self-satisfac- 
tion. He was now, when our story opens, a hand- 
some, active man of fifty-eight. During the last ten 
years he had been spoken of no longer as a « rismg " 
man, but as one who had risen — risen by his own 
exertions — to an assured position. He was fairly rich, 
fairly popular, and highly esteemed as an intelligent, 
upright, and respectable citizen. His daughter was 
married, his only son just launched out on the sea of 
business in a highly-gilded but a presumably sub- 
stantial bark. If to the grander acquaintances of 
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more recent years Mrs. Dalrymple appeared a little 
homely, no one could call her ill-natured or vulgar. 
Her husband was quite satisfied with her, and she 
was, in her way, a favourite. 

Mr. Dalrymple sat in the glow of the summer even- 
ing gazing contentedly on the placid scene before him, 
and occasionally addressing a remark to his wife, who 
was moving about quietly between the table and the 
side-board. Mrs. Dalrymple always liked to put the 
dessert, etc., away herself ; in this, as in many other 
little things, adhering to the simple habits of earlier 
days. After a time the good lady, having arranged 
everything to her satisfaction, left the room; but first 
she came and stroked her husband's forehead affection- 
ately, bidding him not to be long after her. 

Everything was quiet without. There was no 
sound of steps; but gradually the flower-scented air 
became tainted, as Mr. Dalrymple considered it, with 
the odour of tobacco. 

"That's Sam; I smell him," he said, half rising 
from his seat. Then he added in a louder tone, as a 
substantial figure appeared in front of the window, 
" Hallo, Sam ! poisoning the evening atmosphere as 
usual ! But come in, and don't spoil the view in 
addition." 

Certainly Samuel Lathom, Esq., did not in appear- 
ance compensate for the portion of the view that he 
shut out. He was a short, stout man, with a square, 
John-Bull head, fierce, detective-like eyes, tight-shut, 
determined lips, that even the amber mouth-piece of 
his meerschaum could not soften or relax. His face 
was red and wrinkled, his hair short and grizzled, and 
on the top of his head he wore a portentous buff* wide- 
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awake. You might guess from his appearance, and 
from Mr. Dalrymple's style of address, that the man 
was something of a *' character." 

"Good-evening," said Sam dryly; "Til leave my 
friend outside." So saying he deposited his pipe on 
the step, pushed back his wide-awake without remov- 
ing it, and entered. Mr. Lathom took out his silk 
handkerchief and mopped his perspiring £«», but re- 
mained silent. 

"Something wrong, Sam?" suggested Dalrymple 
after a pause. 

" That boy ! I can't stand it," was the brief 
response. 

Mr. Dalrymple's ffiice, for the first time since we 
have seen it, assumed a hard and even disgusted 
expression. 

" You ought to send the fellow away ; he is a dis- 
grfiice to the neighbourhood." 

" Confound the neighbourhood ! " growled Lathom, 
his rugged ffiice twitching with mingled emotions. 
" I can't shut the door against him." 

" If I had such a son, I'd — " began Mr. Dalrymple. 

" No, you wouldn't ! " interrupted Sam. 

" Yes, I would, Sam Lathom. I swear I would." 

" But he's not my son, man ; he's his mother's son," 
retorted the other in a half -choked voice. 

There was a pause. Then Mr. Dalrymple said 
softly, " True; that makes a difference. Your position 
is a hard one, Lathom. But you know this imfortu- 
nate creature is no fit companion for Mabel." 

"That's my afiair," muttered Sam, not yet half 
mollified. 

" I dread his example for my son Arthur." 
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" Your son Arthur has choaen his own companions, 
and doesn't want poor Fred to teach him." 

There was something ominous in the words, but 
Dabymple hesitated to ask his friend what he meant. 
He looked at him anxiously from under his eyebrows; 
but at this moment a diversion was created. 

" Here comes Ringwood ; let us ask what he says 
about it." 

"I don't want any of your glib young parsons 
advising on my affairs, so I'll say good-evening ; " and 
before the other could remonstrate, the visitor had 
risen from the easy chair into which he had thrown 
himself, drawn his wide-awake over his eyes, and 
secured his meerschaum. 

" Good-evening, gentlemen ; I hope I see you both 
well 1 " exclaimed a merry, ringmg voice. 

Sam Lathom murmured something about "evening" 
in his deepest tone, pushed past the new-comer, and 
disappeared, leaving the Rev. Hugh Ringwood stand- 
ing with one foot on the step of the window, and one 
still on the lawn. He was a slight, fair, open-faced 
young man of only five-and-twenty, and looking yet 
younger. 

" What is the matter ? Have I intruded ? I beg 
pardon," he stammered, glancing from the retreating 
figure that was still visible to him towards Mr. Dal- 
rymple, and looking the while a little foolish. 

"Don't mind, Mr. Rmgwood," said Dalrymple 
kindly; "the old gentleman is a wee bit put out. 
Come in and sit down. I want to consult you." 

" I'm at your service," responded the young clergy- 
man cheerfully. Then passing through the open case- 
ment he sat down ready to listen, and flattered at the 
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idea of being '' consulted " by such a man as David 
Dalrymple. 

" It's sad this about poor Freddy Turner." 

" What about him ? Has anything happened ? " 
inquired the yoiing man. 

" You know what I mean, of course," explained Mr. 
Dalrymple somewhat impatiently. ''Old Lathom is 
in a terrible state about it." 

" Oh, you mean that," and without intending it, the 
clergjrmah spoke in a tone of relief. "I have been 
afraid there was a little wrong sometimes." 

"A great deal wrong at oil tunes," interrupted 
Dalrymple sharply. "When did you see him last, 
Mr. Ringwood ? " 

" This afternoon," responded the Rev. Hugh coldly, 
for he felt his pride wounded by this style of consulta- 
tion. " He was quite quiet, rather stupid, indeed, and 
I fancied — " 

"It was no fancy," said Mr. Dalrymple sternly, 
" but a fact. You ought to speak to him, Mr. Ring- 
wood ; you ought to speak to him earnestly, strongly, 
if he is to be saved from absolute ruin. God help 
his poor mother ! And I'm sorry for Lathom, too; he 
is a good, kind-heaxted feUow. ^d wishes to do his 
duty by the lad. Speak to him, Mr. Ringwood; speak 
to him, as a friend and as a clergyman." 

It was very seldom that David Dalrymple gave 
such vehement expression to his feelings. Though 
voluble enough when talking about trifles in the 
light and playful style that he habitually afiected, his 
words on serious matters were, for the most part, few, 
measured, and even cold. Hugh Ringwood, who was 
a good young fellow at heart, and really anxious to 
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do good, was startled by the unwonted earnestness of 
the elder man, and readily promised to do what he 
could towards arousing the unfortunate subject of 
their consultation to a sense of his sin and danger. 

HaviDg given the young clergyman something more 
than a hint of what he considered his duty, Mr. 
Dalrymple seemed anxious to get rid of a disagreeable 
topic. 

" Have you seen Arthur's new plfiice ? " he inquired. 
" It's really beautiful. His father never dreamt of the 
like at his age." 

"He has kindly asked me to look him up more 
than once, but I have not found time yet. I hear you 
have furnished the house in excellent taste," replied 
Ringwood. 

" Too busy with tea and tennis," laughed the suc- 
cessful merchant, taking no notice of the compliment 
contained in the young man's last words, and ready 
to poke a little quiet fun at what he fancied must be 
the weak points of all juvenile parsons. 

" Is it good for so young a man to be set up all 
at once in such luxury ? " suggested the Rev. Hugh, 
determined to maintain the dignity of his office, and 
not to permit any man to despise him. 

Mr. Dalrymple looked at him with an amused and 
surprised expression. He wa^ not a man who liked 
being " answered bfiick," yet he had a respect for any 
one who could hold his own and give as well as take. 

"Oh," he answered with affected carelessness, 
" Arthur is not like other young fellows ; he knows 
how to use without abusing — that's the correct phrase, 
isn't it ? Besides, it gives him a good position in the 
trade to be well established." 
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" Well, I must go and see his grand place. I hear 
he keeps open house/' replied Mr. Ringwood. 

" A little too open, to my mind," said Mr. Dalrymple 
with sudden gravity. "He has got some young 
fellows about him I don't quite like. But I suppose 
I must let him have his fling for a time ; he'll sober 
down by-and-by." 

The young clergyman raised his eyebrows, but 
made no comment on this change of front 

" Do you know," continued Mr. Dalrymple hastily 
(nothing he so much resented as being caught in an 
inconsistencgr), "I think, with all due respect, you 
parson fellows make a mistake in keeping so much 
aloof from the young men of your flock. You are 
attentive enough to the ladies; but I think if you 
associated more freely with young fellows — say, like 
my Arthur— you might have great influence for good. 
They look upon us elder men as old fogies; but a 
young chap who could mix with them on equal terms, 
and yet set an example of moderation and prudence 
and that sort of thing, that is what they want." 

This was a view with which Hugh Ringwood had 
a good deal of sympathy, and he promised to do what 
he could toward setting Arthur Dalrymple a good^ 
example — ^at least as readily as he had undertaken to 
make an efibrt to save poor Fred Turner from his 
alleged evil courses. 

" Now, let us forget these boys and have a game 
of chess," said Mr. Dalrymple. 

And so, with unabated self-confidence, Hugh Ring- 
wood set himself to tackle an opponent of whom, 
except by a mere fluke, he had never yet had the 
advantage. 

(787) 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE LION IN HIS DEN. 



Samuel Lathom was by no means a personage to be 
laughed at or despised. For forty years he had 
served his queen and country faithfully, and he now 
held a post of great importance and responsibility in 
connection with the revenue. He was a man of good 
business capacity, a model of punctuality, dauntless 
in perseverance, "true and just in all his dealings," 
God-fearing, but utterly regardless of mere human 
opmion. When past forty Sam had married ; and at 
forty-one he was a widower, with an infant girl, to 
whom a dying mother had just had strength enough 
to give the name of Mabel. His tenderest feelings 
were buried in the grave of the wife whom he had 
so untimely lost, and it was many years before the 
busy government oflSciaJ thought of marrying again. 
However, when Mabel was about twelve years old, 
he fell in with a Mrs. Turner, whose husband had 
held an inferior post in Her Majesty's Customs. This 
sort of official connection served first as an introduc- 
tion, and subsequently as a bond of union ; and before 
very long Mr. Lathom found himself, in a blunder- 
ing, Pickwick fashion, engaged to the widow. The 

(787) 2 
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marriage duly came off; Mabel gained a new mother, 
and Mrs. Turner's little boy a new father. For a 
time Freddie attracted but little attention. He was 
two years younger than Mabel, — a morose and ap- 
parently dull boy, but one that gave no trouble. 
He plodded away at school till he was seventeen, and 
then there was no difficulty, with the united influence 
of Mr. Dalrymple and Lathom, in procuring him a 
good berth in a large business house. But the trouble 
soon began. With painful rapidity, and apparently 
unassisted by aiiy outward influences of example or 
special temptation, the lad became a victim to the 
most depraved and drunken habits. He was aJwayTs 
quiet and civil — affectionate to his mother, deferential 
to Mabel, and respectful to Mr. Lathom ; but by the 
time he was nineteen his case seemed utterly hopeless. 
From the very first Mrs. Lathom had abandoned her- 
self to despair, though for the sake of Mabel, who 
long remained strangely ignorant of the true nature 
of the case, she tried to hide her grief, and as far as 
possible to screen her wretched son. As for Mr. 
Lathom, he was soon at his wits' end to know what 
to do for the best. 

The Dalrymples and Mr. Lathom's composite house- 
hold lived dose together. One of David DaJrymple's 
riskiest, but ultimately most successful, speculations 
had been the purchase of a small property known as 
the Dale. Having planted several thousand trees, he 
managed to re-sell for building sites all the ugly and 
exposed portions of the property, retaining for himself 
the dale, properly so called — a naturally wooded, 
narrow glen, in which lay hidden a cottage-like abode 
called the Nook. Here David Dalrymple had lived 
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for many years, and here his children had been bom. 
Hence he had gone up by train morning after morn- 
ing, year in, year out, to his place of business ; and 
thither had he returned to spend hw evenings— ay, 
and often the early summer mornings too — in planting, 
laying out, and, when opportunities offered, selling 
handsomely off slices of his estate. It was only after 
years of long planning and preparation that he had 
built a villa for himself on the higher ground at the 
back of the glen, hence called Dalehead House. It 
was with many fond regrets, misgivings as to her 
husband's extravagance, and forebodings of impending 
ruin, that Mrs. Dalrymple had entered her new abode. 
It was only when the Nook was let to Mr. Lathom 
at a smart rent that she felt consoled. Thus the two 
families were very much thrown together. The direct 
path from the Nook to the station (and for the use 
of this Sam had rigorously covenanted) lay past the 
front door of Dalehead House ; while the Nook and 
its gardens completely barred the way downward from 
the new house to the village that lay beyond the 
entrance to the dale. 

As Sam Lathom descended the steep path that 
connected the two houses — the "railway-path" they 
called it — ^he encountered his daughter Mabel leisurely 
strolling upwards, springing her hat up and down by 
its elastic band, and singing to herself as she vaguely 
watched the jerking motion. 

" Well, papa ! it*s not running a race you are surely 
at your time of life ?" she exclaimed, making a motion 
as though she would stand aside to leave the course 
clear. 

" What, what ! is it you, my dear ? You'll catch 
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cold with your hat off so late/* said Sam, drawing up 
as quickly as his build and the nature of the ground 
would permit. 

"You'll catch cold with your pipe out this damp 
evening, papa," she retorted laughingly. 

" Why, bless me, so it is ! " And Sam withdrew 
his meerschaum from between his closely-compressed 
lips and gazed at it with a comically incredulous ex- 
pression. " But where were you going to, my dear ?" 
he added. 

" I thought you were having a business talk with 
the great man, and that I would go to meet you; 
but he seems to have frightened you." 

"Yes, I did want to talk with him, but that 
whipper-snapper young parson came in and inter- 
rupted." 

Mabel was a dark girl with cheeks that were 
generally very pale. Now a sudden flush warmed 
up her often too languid face. Her father noticed 
the rising colour, and said with good-humoured de- 
liberation, — 

"I beg your pardon. Allow me to withdraw." 
Then she laughed outright. 

"Oh, pray don't apologize, papa. You may call 
him what you like for all I care." 

" Have you not been playing with him at tennis, 
as at other times, all the afternoon, then ? " 

"No; because Minnie thought it wrong to play, 
so we could not make up a set." 

" Did you not talk with him then ? Did you not 
hold sweet converse together ? " 

" I don't know about the sweetness, but if I did 
talk a little, it was because Minnie seemed to think 
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that equally frivolous with tennis; and really I pitied 
the poor youth." 

" Minnie Slater is a good girl, and you must not 
speak lightly of her. But tell me, Mabel, where is 
your mother ? " 

"Gone to bed, papa," she answered, a little sur- 
prised at this sudden change of topic. " She has not 
been well all day, and after dinner her headache grew 
worse." 

" That's well," said Mr. Lathom. " And Fred ? " he 
added nervously. 

" He has not come from town yet. He gets later 
every night, and, I must say, stupider. It's too bad 
of him. I can't make Fred out, papa." 

Mr. Lathom merely responded with a gnmt, and 
so they walked on in silence towards the house. 
They passed through the open casement of the draw- 
ing-room, and entered Mr. Lathom's sanctum. It 
was a small room, with scarcely any furniture, save 
a stout oflBce table and a huge arm-chair. A few 
books, chiefly of an official type. Blue-books and the 
like, were scattered about ; above the mantel-shelf a 
number of pipes were arraaged in a rack; in the 
grate a small fire burned. A pair of slippers stood 
ready on the rug, and in all respects the old gentle- 
man's comfort seemed to have been carefully studied 
and provided for. 

"I think you have everything you want, papa," 
said Mabel, glancing round. " Now I shall say good- 
night." 

"Good-night, my child," and Sam Lathom enforced 
his words with an emphatic kiss. 

"And I say, Mabel," he added, as the girl was 
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leaving the room, '* if that fellow comes in soon, send 
him to me." 

" Yes, papa/' and then the door closed 

Mabel sat for a little time in the drawing-room, 
and fancied that she was reading. But as the twi- 
light deepened, she closed the book and strolled 
towards the piano. That always suited her better 
than a book ; and as her fingers wandered over the 
keys she forgot how the time passed, listening dreamily 
to the sounds that fell upon her ear, as though uncon- 
scious that they were produced by her own fingers. 
Suddenly she was aroused by a hand being laid some- 
what heavily on her shoulder. She turned with a 
start, and saw Fred standing over her. As though 
fearing he had given offence, he withdrew his hand 
and stepped back. 

"Good-evening, Mabel. No haxm in listening, I 
hope ? " he said in a cautious and somewhat husky 
voice. 

" Of course not, Fred ; but why are you so late ? " 
she answered cheerfully, recovering from the start he 
had given her. 

"I would be home sooner if I thought any one 
wanted me," he said moodily. 

"Now, Fred, don't be ridiculous," retorted Mabel. 
" You know we would all like you to come down 
straight * from your oflSce. Instead of that, you go 
mooning about in the dark, and come in so stupid 
and sleepy that we don't know what to make of you." 

" Go on, go on," moaned Fred. 

" IVe nothing more to say, only it is so absurd for 
you to talk in that lackadaisical fashion," she replied. 

" Well then, Mabel Lathom, I want to speak to you 
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seriously." And as he spoke he put back his hand 
to steady himself by the table. 

Mabel laughed. "Well, Frederick Turner, I am 
ready to be spoken to seriously. I'm sure you look 
as serious as a judge about to pass sentence of death." 
And she spun herself round on the music-stool and 
sat facing him. 

He was a good-looking fellow enough, well de- 
veloped, though not very tall. His forehead was high 
aud broad, his mouth and the whole expression of his 
face not unattractive. There was a gentle, pleading 
air about him that won upon you, so long as it had 
not sunk into sullen stupidity. 

"Perhaps it is I who am to receive sentence of 
death," he began slowly. Then he stopped, drew his 
hand across his forehead, and seemed to lose himself. 

" Aren't you well, Fred ? " said the girl, starting up 
and taking a step towards him. 

He shuddered as he saw her advance, faintly 
waved her off, and said pleadingly, — 

"Don't touch me, Mabel; don't touch me, please. 
No, I am not very well — not quite myself, in fact. 
I'll go to bed. Good-night." 

She watched him in bewilderment as he cautiously 
steered himself towards the door, and then as he 
reached it, called after him, — 

" By the way, Fred, papa bid me say that he 
wished to see you in his den when you came in." 

He turned and looked vacantly at her, then gave 
a stupid laugh. 

" All right ; I'll attend his honour — ^I'U beard the 
lion in his den. Have an eye to my mangled re- 
mains, and collect my bones in the morning, dear." 
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He closed the door very gently after him. Then 
the girl, listening, heard the door of the sanctuTa 
opened For a moment an angry growl swelled through 
the passage; then the door was closed harshly, and 
all was still. 

Mabel disliked '' scenes ; " and she felt it as a per- 
sonal grievance and discomfort that Fred had of late 
been the cause of a good many of these domestic 
disturbances. About the rights and wrongs of the 
now frequent quarrels between him and " the gover- 
nor " she did not much trouble herself. She had a 
vague idea that Fred "went to the dub" a good deal, 
and she had heard say that a considerable number of 
g Ws of sherry were there disposed of in a mormng. 
But then Arthur Dalrymple went to the club, and 
all the other young business men she knew. Why 
should not Fred ? and why should he be now fought 
shy of, as he evidently was, by those who had been 
his former companions ? Mr. DaJrymple was wont to 
hold forth on the self-indulgent habits of the young 
men of the day— on the pernicious practice of taking 
morning "nips," and on the general mischief that Z 
being wrought by the club. But Mabel well remem- 
bered how proud he had been when, some years 
previously, his son Arthur had been elected a member. 
And that Arthur had introduced Fred when little 
more than a boy had always been spoken of as a 
special act of kindness. What then had Fred done 
that there should be all this talk ? WTiy, she had 
even overheard Mr. Dalrymple say to Arthur that 
" that fellow ought to be put out of the club ;" and 
though she had not heard Arthur's defence, it seemed 
to be of a deprecating and lukewarm character. So 
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Mabel got angry, and made up her mind to stick to 
Fred. He had been a brother to her since childhood, 
and now he seemed something more than a brother. 
She was fond of him, and, without knowing it, 
pro'bably took more interest in him than she did in 
any one else in the world. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE YOUNG LADY WITH VIEWS. 

The Rev. Hugh Ringwood was the first incumbent of 
the new Church of St. Columba which had recently 
been erected at Dalehead, chiefly through the exertions 
of Mr. Dah-ymple. No man knew better than David 
how to " work the oracle " in a case of this sort. He 
had contributed largely himself, and had been most 
successful in extracting money from others, upon one 
plea or another. The incumbent of the mother 
church, which was distant some three miles, had left 
all details in Dalrymple's hands, being content to 
reserve to himself the right of appointing the first 
minister, and cheerfully contributing — ^for he was a 
rich and liberal-hearted man — such sums as were 
from time to time deemed necessary for luring on 
less hearty subscribers. 

Though there was very little " chiu'ch feeling " in 
the matter, every one took a kindly interest in the 
new concern. The church was popular, and the 
parson agreed on between Mr. Dalrymple and the 
rector seemed likely to be popular too. If, after the 
first few months, progress was not so rapid or marked 
as David Dalrymple, with his sanguine, go-ahead dis- 
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position, had hoped, still things looked well enough. 
Ringwood was "a nice young fellow;" the singing 
was good; the neighbourhood was sure to improve 
with the revival of trade; and though the actual 
congregation was often thin, nearly everybody within 
available distance had been induced to take pews or 
sittings, and the rents came in, even though the 
renters were somewhat slack and undevotional. The 
post of incumbent seemed an easy and pleasant one, 
but it was not without its diflSculties. Before two 
years had elapsed, Mr. Dalrymple had concluded that 
his nice young fellow was hardly the right man in 
the right place ; and Ringwood was beginning to suflTer 
from an uneasy consciousness that he had wasted his 
opportunities and lost weight with his people. 

There was one person who had contributed con- 
siderably, though quite unconsciously, to the develop- 
ment of this uncomfortable state of Mr. Ringwood's 
mind. This was the Miss Minnie Slater of whom 
passing mention has already been made. MLss Slater, 
having no home of her own, spent a good deal of her 
time at Dalehead House. She was an orphan, and 
not in very affluent circumstances ; though her 
brother, who had married Edith Dalrymple, was 
steadily making his way in Liverpool. 

In years gone by, Archie Slater and David 
Dalrymple had been bosom friends. Slater indeed 
had been the better educated, and for a time the 
more prosperous of the two ; but no sentiment of 
rivalry or jealousy had ever entered the mind of 
either. Suddenly, however, a crash had come. Slater, 
who seemed to be doing a large and safe business as 
a broker, stopped payment, was reported ill one week. 
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and dead the next. This unlooked-for catastrophe 
was the talk of the town for a few days. Some said 
David Dalrymple took it very coolly, others averred 
that he was terribly cut up. One pcirty maintained 
that he had deserted his friend in the hour of need ; 
another, that he alone had upheld him for months. 
Both had proofs to show. On the one hand, there 
were the bills "backed" for his friend by which 
Dalrymple stood to lose what was then a considerable 
sum of money for him ; on the other hand, the im- 
mediate cause of Slater's failure was the refusal of 
Dalrymple, on behalf of the bank of which he had 
recently become a director, to make a certain advance. 
There had been a long, and, it was said, stormy 
interview between the friends in the director's room, 
and Slater had gone out looking flushed and angry ; 
next day came the crash, and within a week the 
ruined man was in his grave. Few people had ever 
ventured to aUnde to tlf affair in Da^^Dalryn^ple's 
presence, and it was now gettmg to be an old story. 

But the results of that early friendship had en- 
dured. It was commonly reported that in the days 
when they were both young men struggling together, 
the friends had agreed, if possible, to bring about a 
union in marriage between some of their children, 
thus to perpetuate the connection of the two families. 
Whether the story were true or not, there was no 
doubt that Mr. Dalrymple had done everything in his 
power to push young Dick Slater forward. He had 
procured him employment with a shipping firm in 
Liverpool, and had willingly given him his daughter 
Edith in marriage, at a time when the prospects of 
that young lady seemed .at the brightest. Some 
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folks, who professed to have known all about it from 
the first, said it. was further contemplated to marry 
Minnie Slater to young Dalrymple ; the only diflSculty 
in the way being the obstinacy of the young lady. 
Arthur, they said, was eager — as eager as he could 
be about anything ; brother Dick highly approved ; 
the hearts of the old people were set on the union ; 
but Miss Minnie had views of her own, and was 
determined not to be hurried or driven. 

It was this Miss Minnie who had, without knowing 
it, begun to upset Hugh Ringwood's self-complacency. 
She had the reputation of being a very clever, very 
determined, and very strict young person ; though, in 
truth, her title to any of these qualities was only 
relative. The girls with whom she mixed had few 
ideas beyond tennis, dress, and balls ; and among them 
Minnie, who had persisted in trying to educate herself 
to be a governess, might easily pass for a brilliant 
genius. As to determination, she certainly was very 
resolute in striving, both in word and act, to be true 
to her convictions. It was this fact of her having 
convictions that made her seem such an extraordinary 
creature in the eyes of the easy-going, good-natured, 
pleasure-loving, self-indulgent sort of folk among 
whom her lot was cast. The yoimg men were afraid 
of her, the girls laughed at her enthusiasms, and even 
the elder people could not forbear quizzing her. Per- 
haps rugged Sam Lathom was her best friend; for 
though he too would have his joke about his pipe and 
glass of grog, he would never allow a word to be said 
against Minnie behind her back. Mr. Dalrymple, 
while cherishing in his heart a feeling of profound 
respect as well as affection for his adopted daughter, 
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as he loved to style her, had a somewhat vulgar 
fashion of " drawing out " the poor girl, who, after 
all, was no great controversialist, and possessed an 
easily ruffled temper. As for Mrs. Dalrymple, she, 
good, simple, motherly soul, regarded Minnie as one 
bom altogether out of due time. When she was 
young, girls never thought of criticising the goings-on 
of their male relatives — ^indeed they knew nothing 
about them; and though the young ladies she saw 
around her now knew a good deal too much, they 
at least had the grace to smile and hold their 
tongues. But this Minnie called things by horrible 
names. She "spoke up" for truth, simplicity, and 
conscience in a way that was most startling to those 
who were unaccustomed to her eccentricities. There 
were some men — and a few women too — ^to whom she 
could scarcely be induced to be barely civil; she would 
not stay in the room when the company played un- 
limited loo for money-stakes, and did not conceal her 
contemptuous disgust for certain yoimg gentlemen 
who were everlastingly talking of " phiz " and " B. and 
S." Finally, when at Dalehead, she insisted on going 
to a place of worship twice on Sunday, though seldom 
twice to St. Columba's. 

Still, Mrs. Dalrymple, according to the power of 
her feeble, timid nature, stuck to Minnie. She knew 
her to be an excellent manager and a prudent house- 
keeper; she honoured her principles, and believed that 
in matrimony she would find a cure for those extrav- 
agances which she held to be the outcome of mingled 
zeal and inexperience. She could wish nothing better 
for Arthur than to see him safely married to a damsel 
so prudent and pretty, even though she were also 
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poor. She professed herself not ashamed to say it, 
and did aai.Y it to the young lady herself, who would 
smile and express herself duly thankful. 

Mr. Dalrymple said nothing. Perhaps he thought 
he had done enough for old friendship's sake in 
saerificmg his daughter to a young man for whom 
hitherto he never could bring himself to care much. 
Nor could he quite get over the fact that Minnie 
persistently refused to live altogether on his bounty, 
and would not accept of more than half the favours 
and presents he was eager to shower upon her. It 
might be, too, that he had now some more ambitious 
ideas for Arthur's future. 

On the whole, Minnie Slater's happiest and whole- 
somest days were those spent in Liverpool. Her 
brother was always kind, and to a very great extent 
sympathized with her views and aspirations. She 
got on unexpectedly well with Edith, who, indeed, 
found her a valuable help in a somewhat economically 
conducted household, already adorned with three 
children. In Liverpool, too, the girl found scope for 
her energies in connection with various charitable 
institutions and works of mercy in which she took an 
interest. 

But to return to Hugh Ringwood. That gentleman 
considered himself perfectly heart-whole; indeed he 
prided himself somewhat on the impartiality with 
which he distributed his time and favours on the 
various young ladies in the parish. He regarded 
them all as being, in a certain sense, his property, and 
he was apt to feel jealous should any one of them 
show symptoms of being drawn away from his in- 
fluence. 
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WhUe magnimimously maintaining that Minnie 
Slater ''was not a bad sort" after all, he yet pro- 
fessed himself highly amused by her general " viewi- 
ness" and want of reasonable self-control. Of late, 
however, the amusement had not been very apparent ; 
rather he had come to feel himself somewhat em- 
barrassed and even extinguished in her presence. 
For this reason he had allowed himself to be drawn 
towards Mabel, who seemed to accept his attentions 
with undisguised pleasure, and to receive his every 
utterance with unstinted admiration. There was no 
actual quarrel with Minnie, only a certain reserve 
and coldness, which the little lady's somewhat snappish 
manner served to emphasize. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW BLOWS THE WIND? 

About a week after the events described in the second 
chapter, the young clergyman called, by appointment, 
at Dalehead House, where Arthur Dalrymple was to 
meet him, and from whence he was to be driven over 
in a bran-new dog-cart to the bran-new residence, 
fantastically named Loomville, wherein the fortunate 
heir of David Dalrymple's hard-earned wealth was 
being established. 

" Miss Slater, I did not expect to see you here. I 
thought you had left," exclaimed Ringwood, as the 
servant ushered him into the heavily-furnished draw- 
ing-room. 

" Mrs. Dalrymple has persuaded me to stay another 
week, so you must put up with me for that time," 
answered Minnie, with a little laugh that was rather 
forced and bitter. She fancied that the surprise ex- 
pressed was not an agreeable one. 

" I am sure you needed a good deal of persuasion 
to keep you away from your dear, dirty Liverpool," 
he responded lightly. "Now, perhaps, we shall be 
able to lay hand on you for our bazaar." 

(787) 3 
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" No, indeed ; I shall make it a point to leave the 
day before it begins." 

"That's not kind," he pleaded, with a studied 
affectation of annoyance. 

" You know my opinion of bazaars in general, and 
of this one you are so full of in particular, Mr. Ring- 
wood," she answered sharply. 

" Ah, I had forgotten ; you don't approve of raffling 
and that sort of thing. But you see we can't be all 
so good and wise as you are. Miss Slater." 

The words had scarce slipped from his lips when 
he felt sorry for his rudeness. She looked at him, as 
he fancied, more in pity than in anger, and remained 
silent. He was about to apologize when a voice be- 
hind exclaimed, — 

" Well, you two quarrelling and arguing as usual ? " 

It was Mrs. Dalrymple. Ringwood turned to 
shake hands with her, and immediately recovered 
himself. 

" No, not quarrelling ; merely a friendly difference 
of opinion as to the legitimacy of illegitimate methods 
of raising the wind in a good cause. I'm so glad, 
Mrs. Dalrymple, you have persuaded Miss Slater to 
remain a few days longer." 

He glanced at her to see what effect these last 
words had produced, but Miss Minnie showed no sign 
of being propitiated ; she had already re-seated herself, 
and was working away with her needle as though 
unconscious of all around. 

" Yes, Minnie is a good girl," said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
glancing at her affectionately; "and I wouldn't let 
her go away — not till after the bazaar at all events — 
only Edith keeps writing for her. The children are 
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not well, and the baby has been very bad with its 
teeth. But you know nothing of that sort of thing 
yet, Mr. Ringwood." 

"A pleasant look-out for you, Miss Slater," said 
the young man, making another effort to raise those 
down -turned lashes. He felt annoyed at the cool 
selfishness of Mrs. Dalrymple ; but her last little joke 
at his own bachelor condition he deemed quite beneath 
his notice. 

" I don't dislike the prospect ; I am always glad to 
help Edith." But still she did not raise her eyes, and 
might have been speaking to her work. 

After this, the conversation flagged a little, till, of 
a sudden, Arthur Dalrymple bounded through the 
open casement, bringing with him the very breath of 
youth and life and jollity. 

" O Arthur ! you quite startled me. When will 
you remember that you are no longer a boy ? " ex- 
postulated Mrs. Dalrymple, as he stooped to kiss her 
forehead. 

" Never, mother ; I'll be a boy always, and you a 
girl — an old girl — just old enough to be this spoilt 
child's sweet mother. — Hallo, Ringwood ! glad to see 
you. Prepared to risk your neck in my new trap, 
and a headache in my new house ? — Why, Minnie, 
here still ! I thought you had gone over to nurse 
Dick's babies." 

All this was rattled out as he looked from one to 
the other, radiant and beaming with kindliness. 

He was a handsome young fellow, though stouter 
than you would wish to see a man still under thirty, 
— very fair, with pinkish cheeks, light-brown wav- 
ing hair, blue, laughing eyes that ever looked you 
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straight in the face, a happy, expressive mouth, white 
teeth, and a fairly-rounded chin. There was a boyish, 
confiding expression on the whole of the wide-open 
face, suggestive of extreme youth. It was only when 
you looked again and noticed the stout figure that 
strained the tightly-buttoned frock-coat, a weary line- 
stamping of the skin beneath the eyes, and a tendency 
to fleshiness around the chin, that you could believe 
that Arthur Dalrymple was nine-and-twenty years of 
age. 

" Won't you speak to Arthur, Minnie ? " asked Mrs. 
Dalrymple, surprised that the girl should take no 
notice of her son's jocular remark. 

" With pleasure, if he speaks to me becomingly," 
she replied, rising, and stretching out her hand. 

The young man took the proffered hand, held it a 
moment, and said, in a much quieter tone, while the 
blood flushed across his already heated cheek, — 

" Thank you, Minnie ; I need not say I am glad 
you are here still. I wish you could be here al- 
ways." 

Hugh Ringwood did not catch the words, but he 
noticed the way in which Arthur held the girls hand 
and the flush on his cheek ; he noticed, and did not 
approve. 

" Now, mother, it's awfully hot. Give us a B. and 
S., or something before we start. That's an old 
dear." 

Mrs. Dalrymple looked at her son and hesitated 
what to answer. But while she hesitated. Miss Slater 
rose and rang the bell. 

"It's time for tea," she said quietly; "you had 
better wait a few minutes and have some with us." 
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"All right," assented Arthur good-humouredly ; 
"let's all take tea and muflBns. I hope youVe got 
some muffins, Minnie ? " 

" Never fear ; 1*11 find something nice for a good 
boy," she answered smiling, as she turned to give her 
directions to the servant who had entered. 



CHAPTER V. 



" HIS PLACE SHALL KNOW HIM NO MORE." 



Why should the Rev. Hugh Ringwood feel annoyed 
at any understanding between Arthur Dalrymple and 
Minnie Slater ? When he put the question to him- 
self he could not answer it satisfactorily. It was 
irritating, no doubt, to see the girl, who had received 
his own advances towards a reconciliation so coldly, 
frankly and almost eagerly offering her hand to 
another. He said to himself, indeed, that Miss Slater 
had no special interest in him, whereas it was plainly 
her interest to make up to Arthur as much as pos- 
sible. But even so, he found the statement that he 
was without special interest to Minnie hard to swallow, 
and for the first time he began to think that she was 
really far too good for such a butterfly sort of chap 
as Dalrymple. Still, it looked aa though Minnie were 
becoming reconciled to the idea of a union which 
everybody was supposed to approve, and which would, 
no doubt, be greatly to her worldly advantage. For 
himself, he had no notion of marriage ; and even if 
he should come to have, a bright confiding girl like 
Mabel (who would have, too, a fair fortune) would 
be much more in his line than Minnie Slater, who. 
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though rich in views, was poor in this world's goods. 
Indeed, the young man said to himself, in conclusion, 
whatever his inclinations might he, he could not aflford 
to marry a girl who had nothing save thirty pounds 
a year. So he dismissed the matter, and turned all 
his energies to preparations for the forthcoming 
bazaar. 

The said bazaar passed off after the manner of its 
kind. There was a great deal of confusion and fuss ; 
a great display of articles, pretty but useless ; a quan- 
tity of trouble taken and money spent ; and a net 
gain, after a t^yo days' sale, not quite in proportion to 
the time, and labour, and cash expended. Still, every 
one professed to be pleased ; and a fair sum was 
realized toward the liquidation of the debt that still 
hung over St. Columba's. It was generally admitted 
that the Eev. Hugh had done his duty. He had been 
here, there, and everywhere, the soul and director of 
the whole affair. 

But Mr. Eingwood was not altogether pleased ; not 
at leaist with one of his chief stall-keepers — Miss 
Mabel Lathom. It seemed 8ls though she were laugh- 
ing at him; and again and again he found her 
neglecting her duties to the general public, the Eev. 
Hugh included, and carrying on whispered conversa- 
tions with Arthui: Dalrymple across the counter. No 
doubt Arthur was a good customer. He went laugh- 
ing and chaffing from stall to stall, dropping his sov- 
ereigns and half-sovereigns as though they had been 
shillings and sixpences. But even so, the parson 
decided that Miss Lathom's attentions even to so 
valuable a customer were a little too marked. 

Moreover, before the conclusion of the second day's 
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sale, he stumbled on a piece of information tliat per- 
plexed and annoyed him. It came out quite casually. 

"By the way, I have not seen Fred about. He 
called on me two or three days ago, but the girl 
could not quite understand the message that he left." 

Kingwood made the remark just for something to 
say, and with a view of drawing Mabel's attention 
away from Arthur Dalrymple, who, as usual, was 
hanging about in front of the favoured stall. To his 
amazement, the girl replied, with a forced and dis- 
agreeable laugh, — 

" Why, where have you been, Mr. Ringwood ? Don't 
you know Fred has gone ?" 

"Gone! where? What do you mean?" he in- 
quired. 

" Gone to San Francisco to seek his fortune. He 
was to sail from Liverpool yesterday afternoon." 

" I wonder I was not told," said the young clergy- 
man in an injured tone. 

" Well, I know he went round to wish you good- 
bye ; but I never thought of asking if he had found 
you at home or not." v 

These last words did not make the matter pleas- 
anter, and the Rev. Hugh was about to respond some- 
what sharply, when Arthur Dalrymple laid his hand 
on his arm and drew him away, saying, — 

" Come and have a glass of sherry, Ringwood, and 
m tell you all about it. It's rather rough on her, 
poor girl, to have the thing talked of like that, before 
people, you know." 

"I don't understand you. It certainly seems a 
strange thing for a fellow to be spirited oflF like that," 
said Ringwood testily. 
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" Yes ; it was all arranged by the two governors 
at electric speed," laughed the young man good- 
humouredly. "You see, Dick Slater had a model 
captain — a fellow who feeds his crew on tea and 
tracts — -just about to sail for Trisco, right away 
round the Horn ; and it seems the faculty have de- 
cided that sea-sickness is the best antidote of whisky 
in the blood. But I'm sorry for poor Fred ; indeed I 
am — awfully sorry." 

" You don't let your feelings get the better of you, 
anyhow," sneered the Rev. Hugh, shaking off his com- 
panion's grasp, and getting rid of him as soon as pos- 
sible It shocked him to think that one who had 
gone in and out among them in daily intercourse 
should thus have been hustled out of sight like some 
poor, plague-infected wretch ; and he wondered how 
Mabel Lathom could have the heart to stand there, 
laughing and flirting and looking so bright and happy, 
while the companion and playmate of her childhood 
was being sent forth an outcast across the sea. It 
seemed as though no one cared what became of the 
poor lad, so that he wa,s got out of the sight of decent 
people. Then Ringwood remembered that Mrs. Lathom, 
though originally among the most active getters-up of 
the bazaar, had at the last excused herself appearing, 
on the plea of alleged ill-health. Yes, the mother 
wept for her boy, though she scarce had hope or faith 
enough to pray for him. 

In the evening, Hugh Ringwood unbosomed his 
feelings to Mr. Dalrymple ; but* be did not meet with 
much sympathy. 

"There was nothing else to be done. I advised 
Lathom to it," said the master of Dalehead House sternly. 
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"It seems rather sudden, however," pleaded the 
clergyinaBL "It was only the other day that you 
asked me to speak to him ; and I did do so as ear- 
nestly as I could." 

" Quite right, Mr. Ringwood, quite right," admitted 
David Dalrymple. " I'm sure all you said was very 
good ; but you didn't begin saying it soon enough." 

" He promised me faithfully to amend," said Hugh. 

" And broke his promise next day ! Why, it's not 
ten days since he came up the railway path and 
planted himself on my door-step, evidently not know- 
ing where he was. He quite terrified the maids, who 
had to call to the gardener to move him on." 

" I heard something about that," said Hugh ; " and 
I must say I think the story was told to you in a some- 
what exaggerated form." 

"No, it wasn't," asserted Mr. Dalrymple sharply. 
" Besides, matters were getting quite intolerable at the 
Nook. You know our friend Sam Lathom is a bit 
choleric at the best of times ; and I hear the scenes 
between him and Fred were quite awful latterly." 

" Still, I am sorry a little more forbearance was not 
shown," persisted the young clergyman. 

" There was too much forbearance, Mr. Ringwood. 
The fellow ought to have been sent away long ago. 
Why should decent people be called upon to put up 
with a nuisance of this sort? If I had a son who 
disgraced himself in this fashion, I would put him out 
of doors. I told Lathom so" — ^and Mr. Dalrymple 
drew himself up in his most magisterial manner (he 
had quite recently been created a J. P.). 

" No, indeed, you wouldn't, Mr. Dalrymple," inter- 
rupted Ringwood. 
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" Yes, I would, sir. I might pass a thing over once 
or twice ; but if my boy Arthur were to give way to 
such degrading habits, I wouldn't aUow him to remain 
as a nuisance and scandal to the neighbourhood." 

" And what about his mother ?" suggested the cler- 
gyman, feeling somewhat nettled at the rough tone 
of his parishioner. 

" She might take to her bed and cry for a few 
days, like poor Mrs. Lathom. But by — " 

" It is as well not to swear about it," interposed the 
Rev. Hugh, feeling that now at last he had got the 
better of his adversary. " All I can say is, I am 
heartily sorry for poor Fred. There are a great many 
worse than he, and other fellows are to blame for 
leading him astray." 

" Arthur, perhaps, included ? " suggested David 
Dalrymple. 

"I wasn't thinking of him in particular; though 
I think it was a pity that he got such a boy into the 
club." 

" Well, you know I don't approve of the club, and 
of all these young fellows going there in the morning, 
and that sort of thing," said Mr. Dalrymple apolo- 
getically. " But there, I think, .we may drop a pain- 
ful subject. And, besides, I want to tell you about a 
scheme I have, combining business and pleasure. I 
am sure you feel somewhat knocked up after all your 
labours in connection with this wonderful bazaar, and 
a little relaxation and change of air would do you 
good." 

" I can't say I feel in absolute need of change, and 
I hardly think a doctor would give me a medical cer- 
tificate," laughed Ringwood. " But I'm sure I could 
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do with a little outing, and there is nothing particular 
on hand just at present." 

" Well, ril tell you all about it," replied his host. 
" But talking is dry work. Would you mind touch- 
ing that bell, like a good fellow ? I'll do as much for 
you when I*m as young. " 



CHAPTER VI. 

A WILD AND WICKED VENTURE. 

David Dalrymple was a famous hand at combining 
business with pleasure, and plecusure with business. 
He never forgot himself, however much he might 
affect to do so. At a dinner-party he would take a 
couple of glasses more wine than he liked or felt to 
be good for him, in order to ingratiate himself with 
some man who might prove useful in a business point 
of view. At a picnic he would freely give up the 
delights of playing the middle-aged young man among 
the girls, with whom he was a general favourite, when 
there was a rich dowager or elderly spinster present 
who might be induced to take shares in some one or 
other of the multifarious schemes with which his 
active mind was ever crowded. But if David thus 
brought business with him into his amusements, he 
was none the less ready, when opportimity offered, 
to conduct his business in the most jovial and ap- 
parently light-hearted fashion. 

The present scheme was one of business pliia plea- 
sure rather than of pleasure plus business, though, it 
must be admitted, the practical difference was often 
not very perceptible. A new company, a private one, 
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was being formed to work the iron ore that in fair 
quantities had been discovered a few years previously 
at various points on the beautiful coaat of Antrim. 
It was absolutely necessary that some of the gentle- 
men most deeply interested should make a personal 
inspection of the ground, and it was most desirable 
that certain other gentlemen (whom the first gentle- 
men hoped to interest perhaps even more deeply than 
they were interested themselves) should have a fair 
opportunity for looking thoroughly into the matter. 
So a sort of business picnic was got up — ^by train to 
Portrush, thence by the electric railway to Bushmills 
(famous for its whisky), lunch at the Giant's Cause- 
way, then a drive to BaJlycastle, and a night's rest 
there after the first day's work. Next day, the party 
were to push on roimd the coast to Lame, whence it 
was to be hoped they might catch the last train to 
Belfast. The directors invited the guests, and " stood 
all the damage." There was plenty of hard work to 
be done, of course — ^practical men, engineers, etc., to 
be met at various points, little miniature workings on 
the hill-sides to be climbed up to and examined, or 
red patches to be gazed at from a distance. All this 
meant work — real, downright work — as David Dal- 
rymple failed not to impress on his guests. But 
then, if there was " labour," there was to be " refresh- 
ment" too, as the masons say. The brakes and coaches 
in which the party drove were well fortified against 
emergencies ; and " lunch " seemed likely to prove a 
somewhat vague and continuous festival, covering the 
whole interval between breakfast and dinner. 

The party consisted of about five-and-twenty gentle- 
men, David Dalrymple being conspicuous in a tall 
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white hat, encircled by a green veil, and a light dust 
coat that fluttered in the breeze, displaying his black 
frock with a beautiful flower in its breast. Only on 
festive occasions of this sort and at church did Mr. 
Dalrymple wear gloves. To-day they were of a 
light lemon colour, and not likely to last very long. 
Associated with David were several staid and middle- 
aged business men, who endeavoured, and during the 
earlier stages with fair success, to look as though they 
had left their oflSces solely as a matter of business 
necessity, and were quite above all thoughts of 
frivolous merry-making. Among the younger men 
Arthur Dalrymple, got up very much in his father's 
style, was a recognized leader ; and the appearance of 
his silver-mounted flask, ere the train had run half 
way to Portrush, seemed a pledge of the good cheer 
that was to follow. 

A slight shade had been thrown over the joyous 
party at starting by the abrupt and unexpected re- 
fusal of Sam Lathom to take any part in the proceed- 
ings. It was known that he took an interest in iron, 
and was not disinclined to dabble his fingers in it. 
Mr. Dalrymple wanted him as a substantial man who 
would give credit and stability to the new venture, 
and he had also looked forward to the fun that Sam 
would undoubtedly cause during the expedition. He 
was seriously annoyed therefore when Lathom, who 
had duly appeared on the platform, sturdily refused 
to be cajoled, and resisted the almost forcible efforts 
that were made to get him into the train. 

" I consider it very unhandsome of you sneaking 
out of the thing in this way, Lathom," Mr. Dalrymple 
said, as the carriage door was closed by the guard. 
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" He's afraid of being dazzled into taking too many 
shares," put in Arthur good-humouredly. 

"Or of drinking too much Bushmills malt," sug- 
gested young Dawson, Arthur Dalrymple's partner. 

Sam looked at the young fellows scornfully, and 
then, just as the train was moving off, he put his 
head in at the window and said,— 

" There is no fool like an old fool, David Dalrymple." 
Then turning to Ringwood, who sat opposite with a 
smile on his lips, " Mind you show yourself an en- 
sample to your flock, parson ; you've got several very 
black sheep among them." A scowling glance at 
young Dawson, and then the head vanished, and the 
train sped on its way. 

But this little disagreeableness was soon forgotten. 
At Portrush Mr. Dalrymple looked round his company, 
and concluded that they were aU joUy good sort of 
fellows. He knew his men, and felt sure that even 
the most sanctimonious and morose-looking of his 
rich, elderly companions would relax sooner or later 
beneath the genial influences of sea and cliff, cigars 
and chan^pagne. And so it proved. By the time 
the picturesque ruin of Dunluce was reached, every 
one was in the best of spirits; and Mr. DaJrymple, 
though not generally of a very venturesome dis- 
position, distinguished himself by being the first to 
advance across the narrow causeway (it is but a wall) 
that connects the isolated rock, to the summit of which 
the ruin clings, with the mainland. A breeze, so stiff 
that it was by no means easy to stand steadily against 
it, was blowing ; and the young men applauded from 
behind as the green veil struggled to free itself from 
the white hat, and the tails of the light overcoat 
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fluttered in the wind It was rather a foolish ven- 
ture, and David was secretly glad when he found 
himself safe under the shelter of the ruined castle 
wall; he was yet more glad when he had accomplished 
the return to the mainland in safety. 

At the Giant's Causeway two or three really delight- 
ful hours were spent. The guides— a solemn, matter- 
of -fact, semi-scientific race — were chaflfed ; the giant's 
well was duly drunk from, the beautiful, limpid 
water having been, of course, duly fortified first. 
Then the caves were explored, two of them in boats, 
and one from a curious opening among the rocks. It 
was just rough enough to make the entering of the 
caves in a boat a critical matter, requiring skill and 
careful management, and to afford an opening for 
jokes directed against the parson and one or two 
others who were supposed to be looking unduly 
solemn and thoughtful as the boat passed under the 
great square opening of the larger cave. Then there 
was a roar of laughter at the nervous exclamations of 
the boatmen (who knew the critical position they were 
in) when Arthur Dalrymple and his partner Dawson 
woke the echoes of the place by each of them simul- 
taneously dashing an empty champagne-bottle against 
the reverberating rock walls. 

Then followed lunch ; and that festival being ended, 
the horses were put to, and the party started for 
Ballycastle. There was a division of opinion about 
visiting the wonderful bridge of Carrick-a-rede, the 
road to which was rough, and lay a little out of the 
direct course. Mr. Dalrymple, having sufficiently dis- 
played his prowess in the morning, pronounced the 
bridge a humbug, and resolved to keep straight on 

(787) 4 
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for the dining-place. But two or three of the guests, 
who had not been round the coast before, seeming 
disappointed at this proposal, it was resolved that the 
party should divide. 

" Very well," exclaimed Mr. Dalrymple, thus decid- 
ing the matter ; " I'll go on and see that the potatoes 
are put down to boil, and any who wish can go round 
by Carrick-a-rede in the small brake. But I must 
insist that none of you young gentlemen venture 
across. Some of you are too top-heavy already." 

Carrick-a-rede bridge was originally designed, and 
is, season after season, re-swung, if we may use the 
expression, not in order to attra.ct tourists and make 
them feel " creepy," but for purposes of stem utility. 
The mainland at that part of the coast is quite in- 
accessible, the dark cliffs towering up perpendicularly 
from the sea. But at one point, intermediate between 
the Causeway and Ballycastle, a detached rock rises 
up out of the water. The side facing directly to 
the land is a sheer precipice, though not so high as 
the opposite cliff, from which it is divided by a chasm, 
through which the sea freely flows. But at the eastern 
end the rock gradually sinks, so that a convenient 
mooring and landing place for fishing boats is afforded. 
In order to establish communication with the mainland, 
a primitive bridge hats been thrown across from the 
nearest and' highest part of the islet to a somewhat 
higher point on the face of the opposite cliff. The 
bridge consists of three parallel cables, stretched over 
the chasm, and interlaced with ropes. To these are 
secured thin planks, three being laid side by side — 
thus forming a narrow and decidedly unsteady footway. 
The only further protection, if such it can be called. 
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coiLsists of another rope stretched across to serve as a 
hand-rail, and secured at intervals by cords to the 
footway below. Over this yielding, swinging, and 
apparently insecure structure the bare-footed children 
run heedlessly, and fishermen, bearing great baskets 
of fish, pass with heavy tread. But only occasionally 
is a tourist found with nerve suflBicient to adventure 
himself across the bridge of Carrick-a-rede. 

The party of young men, among whom Hugh Ring- 
wood was one, descended the rough ladder that connects 
the summit of the cliff with the commencement of 
the bridge. No one, however, seemed inclined to go 
further : the wind was high, the sea below wm bois- 
terous, and they said to each other that there was no 
particular object in going across, the time was short, 
and Mr. Dalrymple would be displeased should it 
come out that any of the party had disobeyed his 
injunction. 

" I confess I should rather not do it, especially with 
this wind," said Ringwood, advancing one foot on the 
plank and holding the hand-line with nervous tenacity. 

"You must never think of holding on like that; 
it only makes the bridge swing away from you," ex- 
plained young Dawson condescendingly. 

" Oh, you know all about it, don't you, old boy ? " 
put in Arthur, who was leaning back against the cliff, 
looking rather foolishly at the bridge. "I believe 
you'd lie down and hold on with your teeth, if you 
found yourself half-way across ! " 

" You're a " shouted Dawson, who, for some 

reason, had worked himself up into a state of irrita- 
tion against his partner. 

" You're another ! " laughed yoimg Dalrymple. 
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" I bet a sov 111 run across and be ba>ck in three 
minutes," said Dawson. 

"Done. I'll make it five sovs and as many 
minutes, if you like," replied Arthur, taking out his 
watch. 

Without another word Dawson brushed past the 
clergyman and ran across the bridge with his arms 
in the air, accommodating himself, saUor fashion, to the 
springing of the planks beneath his feet ; then, having 
gained the rock, he turned and came back whistling, 
with his hands in his pockets. 

" Now, partner mine, a hundred bob to my credit 
IVe not been three minutes, let alone five." 

Arthur Dalrymple, generally so easy-going and 
good-tempered, had latterly been subject, though not 
often, to sudden and uncontrollable outbursts of pas- 
sion. He now flushed crimson to the temples, glared 
round him, and cried,— 

" Double or quits, I don't do the same, and carry a 
good load, too." 

" 111 take you, so as you don't carry me," was the 
reply. 

The infatuated young man started forward with a 
laugh, seized up a little child of five or six that had 
come to watch the strange gentlemen, and before those 
around him had recovered from their first bewilder- 
ment, was standing on the middle of the bridge. The 
child screamed and struggled, and his rash beaxer was 
obliged to relinquish his hold on the hand-rail by 
which he had previously steadied himself, so as to 
control the poor terrified thing more effectuaUy. It 
was an awful moment. Each one held his breath 
and all watched in silence. Hugh Ringwood, in a first 
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impulse, had advanced a few steps on the bridge ; but 
the additional weight only increased the oscillation, 
and an old fisherman who stood motionless on the 
rock signalled to him to advance no further. Arthur 
Dalrymple looked back towards his friends, looked at 
the shrinking, sobbmg little one m his arms, and then 
looked down on waves that tossed and foamed as they 
swept through the troubled strait far below his feet. 
He felt sick and giddy, and would probably have lost 
all control of himself had not the old fisherman put 
his hands to his mouth and shouted to him in a 
steady voice, — 

" Now then, my lad, come along. Walk quietly, 
and look on me." As he spoke he advanced one foot 
on the bridge, and held out his hand. By a supreme 
effort Arthur Dalrymple collected himself, did as he 
was bid, and walked steadily forward till the hard 
hand of the fisherman gra^sped his wrist. 

"Thou art a fool, man," was the old man's brief 
salutation, as he snatched the child to his own breast 
and let Arthur stagger past him as best he could 

Just at the critical moment, when young Dalrymple 
had been looking down, fascinated by the tumbling 
waves so far beneath his feet, Hugh Ringwood's atten- 
tion was drawn off" by a scream behind him. Looking 
back, he saw a woman struggling in the arms of 
Dawson and the others, who seemed to be remon- 
strating with her and holding her back from flingmg 
herself on the bridge. 

" It is my wee Andy," she shrieked. " Let me to 
him, let me to him. Hell be killed, my poor sick 
child" 

Another moment and the danger was past; the 
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child was safe in the old man's arms, and Arthur 
Dalrymple was sitting on a piece of rock, his fa«e 
buried between his hands. The woman, relieved from 
her immediate terror, stood perfectly still, while the 
fisherman, hiding the child's fcwse on his breast, ad- 
vanced slowly across the bridge and placed the little 
one in its mother's arms. Meanwhile young Dal- 
rjrmple did not move till Ringwood, now without 
any thought of nervousness, walked across the bridge 
and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

" It's all right, Arthur ; the child is safe now." 

" I'm a brute," repUed the young man shuddering. 
Then standing up, he looked vacantly round him, and 
whispered, " Ringwood, you are a good fellow. But 
I'm afraid to go ba.ck. I wish I had a drop of 
brandy." 

"Oh, you'll be all right in a moment," answered 
Hugh. " Follow me pretty closely, and keep looking 
at the back of my head. Don't look down or stop. 
Come along; you ought to say something to the child's 
mother." 

" Of course, yes ; I should like to give her some- 
thing. I can tell you, Ringwood, I never got such a 
scare in my life. It was all that beastly champagna" 

Arthur Dalrymple followed the instructions given 
him ; but in his present confused state it seemed as 
though he had to walk for hours along that terrible, 
yielding path, watching the division in the back of 
Hugh Ringwood's hair. After what seemed to him 
an age, he found himself in the midst of his friends, 
and was aroused by Dawson's harsh voice, "You've 
lost after aU, my boy — ^both on account of time and 
because you failed in bringing back the load yourself." 



CUAPTER VII. 

THE WAVERING OP THE BALANCE. 

It was readily agreed among the young men that it 
would be better not to say anything to Mr. Dalrymple 
about the scene at the bridge. So Andy's mother 
was offered a sovereign by Arthur, which she coldly 
refused ; and Dawson was offered ten, which he then 
and there pocketed as though it had been the change 
of half-a-crown. Somewhat solemnized, the paxty 
arrived at Ballycastle just in time for dinner. No 
one had time to notice their depression, and before 
dinner was over the incident was probably forgotten. 
Mirth and jollity reigned supreme. 

Next morning, however, Mr. Dalrymple seemed 
depressed. Whether or not he had heard a rumour 
of the events at Carrick-a-rede no one could say, but 
his manner was completely changed : he was eager to 
press forward, and almost ready to admit himself sick 
of the entire expedition. Indeed, so urgent was he 
to push on that the beautiful coast-road by Cushen- 
dall and Glenarm was passed over so rapidly as to 
bring the party to Lame several hours earlier than 
had been calculated on. Then David Dalrymple 
briefly announced that it was necessary for him to 
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hurry home by a train that was starting almost 
immediately. 

" You had better come along with me, Mr. Ring- 
wood, and leave these dissipated fellows to finish up 
their evening here in their own way," he said. 

And the dergyinan, wly) was beginning to think 
that he had had nearly enough of it, was glad to 
accept his host's somewhat peremptory invitation. 

" I suppose Arthur has been telling you about the 
job we shall be wanting you to do for us one of these 
days at St. Columba's ? " said Mr. Dalrymple abruptly, 
after he and the young clergyman had walked a little 
way in silence from the station towards Dalehead 
House. 

« No," replied Ringwood surprised. " A marriage, 
I suppose you mean. I have heard nothing of it." 

" Ah, mayhap the boy was shy ; or he might have 
feared to hurt your feelings." 

" My feelings ! " exclaimed Hugh. 

" Can't you guess who it is he is going to marry ? " 
said Mr. Dalrymple. 

Hugh Ringwood thought he could easily guess, and 
had Minnie Slater s name on his lips. But he was a 
young man who had a great objection to "guessing 
wrong," so he checked himself and replied cau- 
tiously, — 

" I think I know whom some people would have liked 
him to marry, but I did not think that was likely 
to come to anything, just at present at all events." 

" Oh, you are thinking of Minnie," said David Dal- 
rjnmple loftily. " No, no ; that's all off long ago. He 
is going to marry Mabel Lathom. It's a good catch 
for herJ* 
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Hugh Ringwood was amazed. It had never 
occurred to him ior a moment that there could be 
anything of this sort between Arthur and Miss 
Lathom. If he had felt a shade of jealous annoyance 
at the idea of Minnie Slater being carried off, he ex- 
perienced a feeling that he believed to be far deeper 
than annoyance at the thought of losing Mabel. 
What, he asked himself, had he been doing all this 
time, to let this charming girl, with whom he was so 
intimate and whose fortune would be so comfortable, 
slip through his fingers ? He remembered that a 
year or two ago, before poor Fred had gone so 
hurriedly and horridly to the bad, there had been an 
evident tenderness between Mabel and the lad. But 
Arthur, what had he ever had to say to her ? 

While these thoughts were rushing through the 
mind of the young clergyman, Mr. Dalrymple con- 
tinued to look at him with a patronizing smile. 
"You are surprised, my friend ; but the fact is, the 
matter was made up rather hurriedly. It is not good 
for a man to be alone, especially when he happens to 
be a man like Arthur, with a big house and a lot of 
money. So Sam Lathom and I put our heads to- 
gether and agreed to make a match of it. The young 
people proved most agreeable and reasonable. Arthur 
had made up his mind to marry Minnie if it was 
thought advisable, but in his heart he had always a 
sneaking preference for Mabel. Of course it was a 
very good settlement for her; and I fancy the poor girl 
has found it rather dull at home, to say nothing 
stronger, since this 'bust up' about that wretched 
fellow Fred." 

Perhaps David Dalrymple's nerves were unstrung 
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after his two days of unwonted dissipation, or he 
would not have spoken thus volubly and candidly. 
Hugh Ringwood felt his cheeks flushing with indigna- 
tion, but merely replied, — 

" Well, I hope and pray they ma^ be happy, but 
it all seems a very sudden affair." 

" That's just what you said about our shipping off 
Fred," laughed Mr. Dahymple. " You see, Mr. Ring- 
wood, you are not a business man, like us poor fellows, 
with whom time is money. You parsons have got 
eternity to draw on." 

" When is the marriage to be ? " inquired Hugh 
curtly. 

" Oh, as soon as possible, say I, — three weeks or 
so. * Everything quick, everything sharp,' that's my 
motto." 

" Well, I shall be happy to bear my part, of course," 
said the clergyman, stopping at a point where their 
paths diverged. 

" Thank you," replied David. " And, by the way, 
I'm sure you won't mind if you axe asked to play 
second fiddle after all, because I know the women are 
most anxious to catch hold of a bishop, a dean, or 
some big gun. It won't alter the * consideration ' to 
you, of course, and it might spare your feelings." 

" Grood-night," said Ringwood, affecting to laugh; 
" we've had a very pleasant trip." 

" Good-night; I'm glad you enjoyed yourself." And 
so they parted. 

It was not all at once that Hugh Ringwood could 
understand or analyze his own feelings. He was 
tired, his eyes were hot, his tongue parched, his head 
confused. His first thought was to write a certain 
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letter; but he gave it up as a bad job very soon. 
Next he glanced over the newspaper; and finally 
was very glad, after a cup of strong tea, to go to bed 
early. 

After a restless night, during which he persistently 
dreamed that he was falling over Carrick-a-rede 
bridge, and endeavouring to save himself by holding 
on till the ropes cut his fingers, the Kev. Hugh Ring- 
wood rose up and dressed As he strolled in the 
garden seeking an appetite for his late breakfast, he 
said to himself that he had arisen a sadder and a wiser 
man. He came to the conclusion that picnics like 
that he had borne a part in were a mistake, and the old 
suspicion that his entire life, so far, might have been 
a mistake too began to creep over him. He felt that 
he had been decidedly fooled by Miss Lathom, and 
then was impelled to ask himself if he had not trifled 
with her to some extent also. In a somewhat sub- 
dued and thoughtful frame of mind he sat down after 
breakfast to write his letter to Miss Slater. He had 
a legitimate excuse for writing, and gladly availed 
himself of it. This was what he wrote : — 

"My dear Miss Slater, — When here you asked 
me to do what I could towards getting votes for the 
Blind Asylum for Lucy Ard. I did what I could (it 
wasn't much), and you will be glad to hear she has 
been successful. She is to go in next week. 

" Our * Vanity Fair ' passed off as such things do. 
I hope you will not be very sorry to hear that we 
realized over £400. Having safely banked the money, 
I begin to think with you that bazaars are not alto- 
gether desirable things ! 
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''Our long-talked-of expedition round the coast 
has also come off. I returned last night very tired. 
The weather was splendid, and also the scenery ; but 
there were several things that even I did not approve 
of, — a fortiori, you would not have approved. May I 
be pardoned for saying that I thought of you more 
than once, more than twice ? How you would have 
delighted in the caves at the Causeway ! I know you 
are fond of boating. The sea was rough, and the 
scene at times quite sublime; the drawback being 
that some of our lively friends could recognize but 
one cause for seriousness— ma? dv. mer, and but one 
cure — champagne. One thing that happened I would 
like to tell you of, but perhaps I ought not; you 
would find in it a good illustration of one of your 
favourite views. 

"Perhaps you have heard that Arthur Dalrymple 
is going to marry Mabel Lathom. To me it came as 
a thunder-clap. I had never dreamt of such a thing. 
But on thinking it over it seems rational enough, and 
I daresay they will suit each other very welL I sup- 
pose you will come over to the wedding, and then we 
shall meet again. How are all your young folks ? — 

Believe me, very truly yours, tt ^ 

•^ ^ ^ Hugh Ringwood. 

" P,S. — Has your brother had any tidings of poor 
Fred Turner ? Do you know I sometimes think I 
will throw up St. Columba, and seek a larger and slum- 
mier sphere, say in Liverpool. What do you think ?" 

Hugh Ringwood read this letter over more than 
once, and copied it out neatly, in order that it might 
fit into one sheet of " commercial note," fearing that 
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two sheets might appear over-familiar. Then he 
left it directed on the table, to be taken to post with 
other letters by the young woman of his lodgings, who 
was the Dalehead House gardener's daughter ; then he 
changed his mind, and said he would take the letters 
to the post himself. 

In due time there came the foHowi»g reply to the 
Kev. Hugh's carefully written epistle : — 

" Dear Mr. Ringwood, — ^It was very kind of you to 
write and tell me about Lucy Ard. And I am quite 
sure it is to your exertions that she owes her success. 
As to the rest of your letter, I shall begin to answer 
it at the part I liked best — ^the postscript. Thank 
you so much for inquiring about poor Fred. It seems 
as if everybody else had forgotten his very existence. 
Dick and I saw him off; and oh, I do hope this voyage 
may be the means of doing him lasting good. Cap- 
tain Mercer is such an excellent Christian man, and 
so very kind and considerate, Dick is sure that he 
will do everything possible for Fred. The poor fellow 
made all sorts of promises, and said you had spoken 
so nicely to him. I could tell you some things about 
Aim that would illustrate my ' views ; * but perhaps I 
oughtn't, as you say about your story, I think it 
horrible the way people are led into mischief, or 
allowed to drift into it, and then left to sink, pushed 
dovm, I might say, when they prove too weak to 
stem the tide. Poor Fred ought to have all our 
prayers. I also liked the other part of your post- 
script, in which you spoke of looking out for a place 
where you would have more to do. It is such a 
pity for a man to waste his God-given talents and 
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energies. But I must not let myself go on in this 
fashion, or the length of this letter will frighten 
you! 

" By the way, perhaps you would think it wiser to 
burn this without reading any further, for I am sorry 
to say the children here have all got scarlatina, and 
my little god-child is very ill. (Or you might hold 
this epistle in the tongs over the fire, as they do at 
Dalehead House. I won't be the least offended!) 
This wiU, of course, put my going over to the wedding 
out of the question, though I doubt if I should have 
gone in any case. Yes ; I did know of the engage- 
ment — have known it all through. I agree with 
you in thinking them likely to suit each other. Good- 
bye. I am really ashamed to send so long a rigmarole 
in reply to your one sheet ; but it was so nice of you 
to tell me about Lucy, and I was so pleased at your 
inquiring for Fred. — Sincerely yours, 

" Minnie Slater. 

" P,S. — Dick sends his kind regards. Yes ; I 
should enjoy those caves, but only in congenial society. 
It always makes me sad to be in places 'where every 
prospect pleases and only man is — ' Of course I 
must take it as a compliment you having thought 
of poor me. But surely if *more than twice,' the 
thought must have become tedious and monotonous ! " 

Hugh read this letter twice, ay, "more than 
twice," and then folded the sheets (there were several) 
and tried to teax them in two. But the paper, folded 
so often, was tough, and the tear had not proceeded 
a quarter of an inch when the young man desisted 
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He glanced at the letter again, smoothed the cnimpled 
and lacerated sheets, folded them carefully in the 
envelope, endorsed it, " From M. S.," with the date, 
locked it away in his desk, and muttered as he with- 
drew the key, "I'm half afraid I have taken the 
infection of something from it already." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



GLEAMS OP LIGHT. 



Fashionable weddings are even more common than 
bazaars, and, equally with them, are undeserving of 
detailed description. Hugh Ringwood had to play 
second fiddle as foretold, and to a mere archdeacon, 
which annoyed him not a little. But then the arch- 
deacon got nothing but his breakfast, gout and indi- 
gestion supervening; while Ringwood received such 
a handsome fee from Arthur that he soon forgot his 
chagrin. There was a great crowd at the .church, 
with but small indication that any one regarded the 
ceremony as a religious or even serious one. Dawson 
disgusted and alarmed Ringwood by confidentially 
whispering his opinion, while they were waiting for 
breakfast after the party had returned from church, 
that his partner was " nigh full already." After this 
Hugh watched the bridegroom closely, but there seemed 
no occasion for alarm. Arthur took only one glass 
of champagne at breakfast, and sat quite still, smiling 
radiantly on his bride and the company alternately. 
And if the few words that he had to speak in 
acknowledging the usual toast of the bride and bride- 
groom were somewhat incoherent, it was nothing more 
than might have been expected on such an occasion. 
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Just before sitting down to breakfast, the whole 
party had been photographed^ the artist urging with 
emphasis that the sim could not be relied on at the 
conclusion of that protracted and nondescript meal. 
The favoured few who were allowed a peep at the 
negative pronounced it splendid; but the complete 
picture subsequently showed some imperfections. 
The archdeacon's legs and Arthur's smile were beyond 
all praise, but some of the young people in the back- 
groimd had insisted on moving about ; the poor bride 
was a caricature; and Hugh Ringwood's head was 
strangely broadened out. 

After a regulation honeymoon spent in Scotland, the 
young couple settled down at Loomville. And here, 
to do her justice, Mabel introduced several improve- 
ments. Arthur was compelled to dress for dinner, 
and forbidden to smoke a pipe in public. Better 
still, a check was put to the habit a number of 
young fellows had got into of " dropping in to have 
a game of billiards at Dalrymple's place," as though 
he kept a public table. Not, indeed, that Mabel had 
any objection to almost unlimited hospitality, only she 
insisted on its being placed under some regulation and 
form. And this was, a gain, so far as it went. 
Several undesirable acquaintances were gradually got 
rid of, and some new friends — people of a better 
stamp — were made. The house was luxuriously and 
even lavishly kept up, but, outwardly at least, 
decorum and order ruled throughout. Mabel insisted, 
too, on Sunday being kept as a quiet day. The 
billiard-room was locked, and no company invited, 
save occasionally a relation or an old family friend. 
For a time Arthur attended church regularly; and 
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even though he afterwards dropped off, he never failed 
to send a sovereign or two by his wife when there 
was a collection for any special object. Even Mrs. 
Dalrymple, senior, while lamenting the to her terribly 
extravagant rate at which the young people were 
living, admitted that dear Arthur looked much better 
since his marriage ; and even the extravagance was 
in part atoned for by the distinct rise that Mabel had 
brought about in her social standing. There were 
only a few grumblers and unsuccessful men — and they 
did not mix in the Dalrymple set — who would make 
calculations to show that the business done by 
Dalrymple and Dawson could not possibly be such as 
to justify the expenditure of six to eight thousand a 
year, which it was alleged the two partners were, 
between them, drawing out of the concern. 

Mabel had not been many weeks settled down in 
her new and luxurious home when the first anxiously- 
expected letter from Fred arrived. 

" A letter from Fred !" exclaimed Mrs. Lathom in 
a tremulous voice, when Sam entered the breakfast 
room after his usual morning prowl round his garden, 
stables, etc. 

"Ah, let's hear it," responded the old gentleman 
with suppressed eagerness, and checking himself, knife 
in hand, as he was about to split open the wrapper of 
his favourite newspaper. 

The poor mother began to read in a nervous, chok- 
ing voice ; but as she progressed she recovered herself, 
and, despite the tears that were trickling down her 
cheeks, a smile was on her lips as she concluded. 

The letter ran as follows : — 

"Dearest Mother, — We arrived here two days 
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ago, after a pleasant and somewhat venturesome voy- 
age. I will tell you all about it in order as well as 
I can in the time ; for the post goes out to-day, and 
I know my mother will be anxious to hear of my safe 
arrival. 

" I never felt so down in the mouth as I did after 
Mr. and Mrs. Slater left us in the Mersey. I made a 
lot of good resolutions, and felt very like crying, till, 
after passing Holyhead, I got very sea-sick instead. 
We had very rough weather in the Channel, and I felt 
queer and uncomfortable for several days. After that, 
I got all right; and you will be glad to hear, mother, 
that I have kept so ever since. I have got my wits 
(any I have) more about me, and am more clear-headed 
to-day than I have been for years. You know that 
ours was a * teetotal ship ;* and I am bound to say 
that no one seemed (after a day or two) to miss his 
grog. Captain Mercer was wonderfully kind and good, 
and set a splendid example in every way. During 
the whole voyage there was no grumbling or fighting, 
and not much swearing. It is a great thing for weak 

mortals like F T and others that there are 

no * publics ' on the Atlantic. I could not help think- 
ing how different everything would have been if we 
had been shortening sail a couple of times a day to 
' liquor up ! ' 

" So much for moralizing. Now for our adven- 
tures. When ten days out, we picked up a boat with 
three men and a boy in it. They were in a dreadful 
state from thirst, and the boy was quite unconscious. 
One of the men told me afterwards that when they 
sighted us they were discussing whether they would 
kill the boy, in order to drink his blood. They had, 
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he said, almost made up their minds to do so. Hor- 
rible, is it not ? Their ship had foundered in a storm ; 
and they said the captain was nearly always drunk, 
and the first-mate very little better. 

" When rounding the Horn we had awful weather. 
Every one behaved very well (even your prodigal son, 
who worked like a black) ; but when the storm was 
over we found we had sprung a leak. Indeed, the 
whole vessel was strained, and took in water in more 
places than one. However, we worked away at the 
pumps, and managed after a. time to get the most 
formidable hole stopped. The fellows we had picked 
up were very much astonished to see how well we all 
got on with our hot tea and coffee. They said their 
ship would never have gone down if she had been 
provisioned like ours. 

" I have not had time to see much of San Fran- 
cisco yet. It seems an extraordinary place, and a 
very wicked one (though thii does not make it ex- 
traordinary). Captain Mercer says that here a young 
fellow must either take very great care of himself, or 
go to the bad altogether. I mean, dear mother, to do 
the former — ^if I can. I must not write any more 
now, but you shall hear again very soon. Give my 
love to Mabel. I wanted to say a lot of things to 
her before I left, but somehow I couldn't manage it. 
Perhaps I shall write to her. Good-bye, dear mother. 
Keep up your spirits, and be sure I mean to do right. 
I am truly ashamed of the past, and sorry for all the 
trouble and anxiety I* have given to you and others. — 
Your own Freddy." 

After the reading there was a short silence. Then 
Sam Lathom said in a husky voice, — 
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" God help the poor boy ! Do you know, mother, 
I am half sorry we sent him away/* 

Mrs. Lathom burst mto tears. 

" Don't say we, Sam. You know I had nothing to 
say to it. Mr. Dalrymple and you are answerable." 

"Well, he seems in a fair way to do better now. 
The letter is very hopeful," said Sam, trying to cheer 
her. 

" I have but little hope," she sighed. " To think of 
my poor boy alone in such a wicked place, homeless, 
surrounded by temptation! It is all very well so 
long as Captain Mercer is there, but what will he do 
afterwards ?" 

Sam Lathom had risen from his seat, and began to 
move uneasily about the room. Now he came and 
stood behind his wife's chair. He laid his hand on 
her shoulder, and said tenderly, — 

"Come, cheer up, old lady. The boy will be all 
right, and we will fetch him home again by-and-by. 
This experience will have made a man of him, and 
he will come back wiser, and Tiot sadder. There ; I 
must be off now." 

"But you've had no breakfast, Sam," she remon- 
strated. 

" Oh yes, I have," he replied. " I demolished my 
egg while you were reading that sailor's yarn. Any- 
how, time's up ; so, good-bye." 

" Well, well, the letter is satisfactory enough. He 
has got the whisky out of his blood ; he ought to get 
on rightly now." Thus Mr. Lathom muttered re- 
assuringly to himself, as he puffed up the railway path 
towards the station. Suddenly he stood still. David 
Dalrymple was in front of him — a thing that had 
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probably never happened before. Sam did not feel 
in a humour to encounter his friend's jocose though 
somewhat stereotyped morning salutation ; so he drew 
himself up, poked roimd holes in the gravel with his 
stout oak stick for a minute, and then said aloud and 
with emphasis, — 

"Yes, Sam, you have just been a veritable step- 
father to this poor lad. It was a case of ' anywhere, 
anywhere, out of the world' — out of your world. 
YouVe shirked your duty, Sam, old boy; therefore 
your name is not mentioned : you are just one of the 
' others ' who showed that they thought him a nui- 
sance." This soliloquy ended, Mr. Lathom resumed 
his walk, and came up with Mr. Dalrymple just as he 
was stepping on the platform, and consequently just 
as the train was steaming into the station. We say 
consequently, because the way in which these two 
men caught the same train every morning was char- 
acteristic. The walk being calculated at about seven 
minutes, Sam Lathom always allowed himself three 
more for margin. Of a little coterie of business men 
who went in the train together every morning, Sam 
was invariably the first on the ground. He saluted 
the station-master, lit a morning cigar, walked the 
length of the platform three times, received calmly 
the salutations of each acquaintance as he hurried up, 
then the train arrived. If the train was late, Sam 
counted each additional turn on the platform, looked 
at his watch €ts he turned, and growled out a denun- 
ciation of Irish unpimctuality and general mismanage- 
ment. On the other hand, David Dalrymple, though 
never late, was always the last to arrive. He inva- 
riably allowed himself about thirty seconds too little 
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time, and almost invariably did his wife predict that he 
would miss the train. But the banker never did so. 
If the train was late, he strolled on to the platform 
with quiet dignity; if it was very punctual, he had 
to quicken his last few p€W5es. In the general way, 
he and the locomotive appeared simultaneously, it 
puffing and he smiling. It was natural, then, that 
Mr. Dalrymple should salute his stout friend with 
amused surprise. 

" Hallo, Lathom ! youVe run it close this morning. 
What's up ?" 

"I was detained — letters — woman's talk," re- 
sponded Sam, pushing past and grasping the door- 
handle of the saloon carriage in which a special seat 
was by prescription reserved for him. 

Mr. Dalrymple said nothing tUl the train was in 
motion. Then taking a vacant seat at the old gentle- 
man's side, he whispered, — 

"Anything wrong, Lathom ?" 

"No; nothing wrong," said Sam, who had now 
recovered his equanimity and his breath. " The 
missis had a long letter from that poor boy, and we 
took some time over it ; that's all." 

"Good news, I hope," said Mr. Dalrymple with 
genuine interest. 

" Oh yes ; fair enough. I'll bring you the letter to 
read in the evening." 

In the evening David Dalrymple read the letter. 
His comment, as he folded and returned it to Mr. 
Lathom, w€ts, — 

" Now you see I was right, Lathom. Nothing like 
taking the bull by the horns. The poor fellow will 
be a credit to you and a comfort to his mother yet." 
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For a year or more everything appeared to go on 
flourishingly at Loomville. Then, indeed, when a baby 
was bom, and Mrs. Arthur was for a time withdrawn 
from the head of the house, some people began to 
shake their heads when her husband's name was 
mentioned. There was talk about card-playing at 
the club, and late hours in the billiard-room. Arthur 
began to look haggard;^ and, for the first time in his 
life, untidy. His mother took him to task mildly, 
and said it was quite evident he could not get 
on long without his wife. As to David Dalrymple, 
whatever he might have noticed, he made no sign. 
He was not a man to whom any one liked to broach 
a disagreeable subject; people were afraid of him, 
and had fallen into a habit of leaving this strong, 
self-reliant man to himself. 



CHAPTER IX. 



EVENING VISITS. 



One evening David Dalrymple was strolling through 
his small domain, placidly enjoying the results of his 
own taste and perseverance in the way of landscape 
gardening, when he encoimtered the man whom, of 
all others, he now most disliked. Elias Congreave, 
confidential clerk, cashier, and factotum of the firm 
of Dalrymple and Dawson, stood before him. Con- 
greave had been an early friend and companion of 
both Dalrymple and Slater, but he had never pro- 
gressed very far in the mercantile world. He was 
now a grave, stout, apparently somewhat slow man of 
sixty. It was admitted on all hands that no one in 
Ulster had a larger experience or a more perfect 
knowledge of the linen business in all its branches, 
so far as buying and selling were concerned. But 
somehow Congreave had not made much way. His 
own account of himself was that he had habit- 
ually lived too extravagantly, having always kept a 
conscience, which no man, according to him, could 
afford to keep unless he was very wealthy. But it 
was not only his conscience that had stood in Elias 
Congreave's way. He was a man of curious and 
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uncertain temper, hesitating, and full of crotchets and 
personal resentments. Little as David Dalrymple 
liked this man, he knew his value, and had been 
urgent to have him received as a partner when the 
new firm was founded. Old Dawson, however, would 
not hear of it imless Congreave brought an equal share 
of capital into the business. Professing himself 
wholly unable to do this, he had accepted the position 
of manager at a good salary, and was generally under- 
stood to be the brain of the firm. Indeed, his retire- 
ment would at any moment have brought matters to 
an absolute standstill. 

" Good -evening, Mr. Congreave," exclaimed David 
Dalrymple, in a tone of forced cordiality. " The trees 
have grown a bit since last I saw you in the dale. 
Perhaps you have lost your way among them, for this 
is not a public path." 

"I'm on the right road, sir, because I wished to 
speak with you," replied Congreave gravely. 

" With all my heart," said David heartily, yet not 
without a sensation of imeasiness. " Shall we sit on 
one of the seats here, or go up to the house ? I won't 
ask you to have anything, because I hear you are a 
blue-ribbon man." 

" Yes; and I wish I had been forty years ago; David 
Dalrymple," said Congreave earnestly. "But with 
your leave we can do our business out of doors." 

" Business it is to be, then ? " suggested David. 

" You know me of old, sir, and know that I am not 
a man apt to interfere with other people's affairs," 
began Congreave. 

" That's about you," assented the other, trying hard 
to take the matter lightly. 
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" I've come to speak to you about your son," con- 
tinued Congreave after a slight pause, during which 
he had nodded in recognition of Dahymple's estimate 
of him. 

"You will understand," said David Dalrymple 
hastily, " that I take no part in and ask no questions 
about my son's business." 

" Yet probably the public see nobody in the con- 
cern but you and myself — ^you as the purse, and I as 
the head," said Congreave bluntly. 

" They are right as regards you, but I disclaim all 
responsibility. You have a handsome salary." 

" I have a handsome salary — twelve hundred — and 
I earn it." 

" You were offered a partnership, and declined it." 

" Yes ; and declined it." 

" Would you like the offer renewed — ^terms to be 
modified ? " 

" Not on any terms now, I thank you." 

" What is it then ? " asked Mr. Dalrymple, no longer 
concealing his uneasiness. 

" Do you think, David Dalrymple, that the business 
of our house is suflScient to justify the partners in 
their present rate of living ? " 

" That is not a question you, of all people, ought to 
ask. You should put it to your chiefs," said Mr. 
Dalrymple haughtily. 

" You might gv£88 a good deal more than they are 
capable of knowing. Surely you know they are but 
children — wayward children." 

"Well, you should counsel and direct them; you 
are well paid, Mr. Congreave, as I said before," inter- 
rupted David in his most disagreeable tone. 
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" I have no power to control their expenditure ; and 
they are seldom either of them in a fit state to receive 
advice," retorted Congreave. 

Mr. Dalrymple started, paused a moment, then 
drew himself up, and said in a slow, magisterial 
tone, — 

"Will you have the goodness to explain and 
justify that remark, sir ? " 

" When did you see your son last ? " inquired the 
clerk. He believed that he had come to speak to 
Mr. Dalrymple actuated by a conscientious sense of 
duty, yet he could not wholly crush down some 
feeling of malicious enjoyment at the approaching 
discomfiture of his successful and overbearing rival. 

" I saw Arthur the day before yesterday," replied 
Mr. Dalrymple, "and very well he seemed." The 
last words were added not without an eflfort. 

" Did you talk business with him ? " 

" I tell you, Mr. Congreave, I make it a point not 
to interfere with my son's affairs. He is of age and 
must shift for himself. You are aware that Mr. 
Dawson and myself have guaranteed your bank ac- 
count up to a certain figure, and there our responsi- 
bility ends." 

" I know you were always a famous hand at bring- 
ing responsibilities to an end," sneered Congreave; 
" but this one you will scarcely be able to shake off." 

A flush of anger rushed over Mr. Dalrymple's face. 

" I think, sir, you forget how changed our positions 
are from — " he cried. 

" I forget nothing, as you know well, David," said 
Congreave quietly. " I did not come here to quarrel 
with you, but to see if you would do anything to 
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save those boys. One happening to be your own son, 
I fancied you might trouble yourself a little." 

" Save them ! what do you mean, sir ? " 

"Why, man," said Congreave impatiently; "do you 
make believe not to know that Henry Dawson is 
always drunk, and your son seldom sober ? " 

" It's a lie, I say ! " almost shouted Mr. Dalrymple, 
losing all control of himself; "some of your con- 
founded Methodistical teetotal talk. I won't listen 
to it." 

" Then I shall say good-evening. It's not the first 
time you refused to listen to me. No doubt there'll 
be a similar blow-up now as in Slater's case ; but I 
thought being your own son, as I said, it might make 
a difference." 

Elias Congreave turned on his heel; and though 
Mr. Dalrymple called after him peremptorily, coax- 
ingly, entreatingly, he took no notice, and was soon 
out of sight. 

" It's a lie — a base, vile calumny. I won't believe 
it. The old fox wants to rule the roast himself. The 
idea of tny son — what would his poor mother say ? — 
it's all that foolish girl's wild extravagance. I must 
speak to Lathom about it ; he ought to control her." 

Thus he muttered to himself as he walked hastily 
through the winding, shady paths with which he had 
intersected the dale in every direction. He did not 
like to go home, knowing that his wife would notice 
something wrong. Suddenly his resolution was taken. 

"Redpath," he called, entering the stable -yard, 
which was being tidied up for the night, "put the 
horse in the brougham — no, you had better put the 
pair. I want you to drive me over to old Mr. 
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Dawson's as soon as possible. One of the maids can 
tell the mistress when we are away." 

" Yes, sir," replied the man, looking surprised. " I 
can be ready in ten minutes." 

" Very well ; hurry after me, and I'll walk on." 

He strode out of the yard, hastened down the 
railway path, in nervous trepidation lest he should 
encounter any one ; paused in front of the Nook, half 
inclined to go in, with a view of shifting some of the 
load that was beginning to press him down upon 
Sam Lathom. But after a few moments' hesitation 
he pursued his way, parsed through the handsome 
gates, and then walked more quietly along the road 
till his carriage overtook him. 

Mr. Dawson, senior, or "mad Tom," as he was 
familiarly called, had not much to recommend him. 
He was a vulgar, sordid, ignorant old man. Having 
begun life as a hand-loom weaver, he had amassed an 
enormous fortune, to which hard work, low cunning, 
and good luck had contributed in about equal pro- 
portions. 

When the linen trade was in its glory, towards the 
close of the American war, he had judiciously con- 
verted his two mills into limited liability concerns, 
" floating " them off" on the very top of a tide that he 
shrewdly foresaw would soon be on the ebb. Since 
that, he had retired from active life, and was seldom 
seen in Belfast. Few men, however, watched more 
keenly or greedily the various fluctuations of trade 
and the rise or fall in prices. No one liked or re- 
spected Tom Dawson ; and it had been a nine days' 
wonder that David Dalrymple should have put Arthur 
into partnership with the son of such a man. 
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A rapid drive of forty or fifty minutes brought 
Mr. Dalrymple to his destination. It was not yet 
quite dark, and old Dawson was enjoying an after- 
dinner doze in the twilight, waking up at intervals to 
take a pull at the glass of cold whisky and water 
that stood on the table by his side. It was only 
gradually that he took in the object of Mr. Dal- 
rymple's visit. When he heard about the drinking, 
he sat up, blinked his small, deep -set eyes, and 
chuckled, — 

" Well, what of that, my sober friend ? Henry 
couldn't be his father's son and not like his glass. 
Of course, I only speak for my own boy — chip of 
the old block; about your pink -faced lad I know 
nothing. He looks a bit of a milk-sop." 

Mr. Dalrymple with difficulty controlled an ex- 
pression of anger and disgust. 

" And what about the business — ^who is to see to it ? " 

" Why," laughed the old man, " isn't there the tee- 
total chap Congreave ? That's what he is paid for ; 
and he's worth the money too, for all he is such a 
sanctimonious donkey about some things." 

" Don't you think it possible the young fellows are 
Uving rather fast for these slack times ? " asked Mr. 
Dalrymple cautiously. 

" That's no particular affair of ours, except so far 
as the bank account is concerned." Then suddenly 
the old man's interest quickened. He laid his great 
coarse hand on Mr. Dalrymple's arm. " Now tell me 
about that," he whispered ; " are they overdrawn ? " 

"I can't say about that off-hand," replied the 
banker, drawing away his arm ; " I'll look into it in 
the morning, and let you know." 
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"Ay, do, do. It may be necessary to pull these 
young fellows in a bit, you know," said Dawson. 

" But you think the business of the firm sound and 
safe ? You know more about these things than I 
do." 

" I fancy so, as long as Elias Congreave is really at 
the head of it," replied Dawson slowly. 

" But he can't control their expenditure," suggested 
David. 

"You give your son an allowance, I suppose?" 
said the old weaver. 

" That I don't," answered Mr. Dalrymple emphati- 
cally ; " but I always thought yours drew on you." 

" Not if I know it," chuckled the old man. " He's 
old enough to make his own way, and I gave him a 
good start." 

The two fathers looked at each other thoughtfully 
and silently for a few moments, as if engaged on a 
sirni in mental arithmetic. Then Mr. Dawson, having 
apparently failed with his sum, drew his large damp 
hand across his forehead. 

" Faith, I'm muddled to-night," he said ; " but the 
matter must be seen to. I'll go to town to-morrow 
and call at the bank about eleven o'clock. You'll 
have looked into the accoimt by that time." 

"Yes, that will do very well. Good-night; my 
carriage is waiting." And David Dalrymple got to 
the door as quickly as possible, so as to avoid shaking 
hands with his host. 



CHAPTER X. 



A WHOLESOME PLUNGE. 



It was suddenly announced that Mr. Ringwood was 
about to throw up St. Columba's — an announcement 
received with considerable incredulity and even anger. 
Had not the young man been living in clover ? Had 
not every one received him with the utmost hospitality 
and the most flattering attention? He had scarce 
anything to do, and an income large in proportion to 
the work at all events. What then could he mean 
by wanting to go away ? It was not as if he had 
obtained a good living, on which he would have been 
heartily congratulated; but the fellow was actually 
going off to work in a poor suburb of Liverpool, 
where there was nothing better than a dirty little 
iron church ! Such conduct was inexplicable, and 
came as little less than a personal aifront to the 
various persons who, for one reason or another, had 
done their best to make the young parson comfortable 
at St. Columba's. 

But Ringwood had settled to go; and gone he 
actually was before some of the neighbours had quite 
made up their minds to accept the astonishing rumour. 
It had all come out of that apparently casual re- 
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mark in his letter to Miss Slater. Eichard Slater, 
though not at this time a rich man, was ever ready 
to do what he could in furtherance of any good work. 
He gave money on principle, " according as the Lord 
had prospered him," and he also gave what is some- 
times better than money — time and thought. He 
was especially interested in an effort that was being 
made to raise an iron mission church in a densely 
populated corner of the suburban parish in which he 
lived. A Sunday school, of which he was superin- 
tendent, had been for some time established in a 
rough temporary building. A crowd of poor, outcast 
folk had been gathered in; and the time had now 
come for the erection of a more commodious structure. 

"It is just the place where I should like to see 
Ringwood," said Dick to his sister, on the very day 
on which she had received Hugh's letter. " There is 
plenty of work in him ; and he will be utterly ruined 
if he stays where he is much longer." 

"I fancy," replied Miss Minnie demurely, feeling 
Hugh's letter in her pocket all the time, " he would 
not object to a change. The last time I was over he 
seemed rather sick of St. Columba's." 

" Well, if you think he would really like the work, 
and would throw himself into it, the thing might be 
managed probably. At first, of course, the thing 
won't be worth much. But he has got some private 
means ; and after a time, when we get a district made 
and a permanent church built, there may be a fair 
income." 

And so the matter became a subject of conversation 
in the little household, but always with a reference 
to what Minnie thought and to what Minnie would 
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advise. Against this she protested. Still in her heart 
she liked it, and began to feel herself a very impor- 
tant little personage. The end of it was that, after 
several consultations with the vicar of the mother 
church, who was on the look-out for a young man 
who could afford to give himself to an unremunerative 
work for a couple of years, Dick Slater wrote a short 
business-like letter to Ringwood, describing the work, 
and asking would he be likely to accept it if offered. 
If so, could he not come over for a day or two, look 
at the place, and have an interview with the vicar ? 
Hugh said to himself it would be a pleasant little 
trip; he was anxious to see the Liverpool docks, should 
like to know Dick Slater better, should enjoy a chat 
with Dick's sister. So he went over, saw the iron 
church, interviewed the vicar, and was surprised to 
find the matter all settled before evening. 

"This is a sudden determination, Mr. Ringwood," 
said Minnie, as they stood together in the drawing- 
room waiting for dinner. "I suppose you have 
counted the cost. No tennis, no dinner-parties, no 
picnics, no — " and between each item in the list of 
privations she lifted her eyes and gave him a quick, 
shy glance. 

"Stop, Miss Slater," he cried; "don't pile up the 
agony too much. Surely there will be some compensa- 
tions for such losses ? " 

"Rich and glorious compensations, I trust," she 
exclaimed fervently, looking full in his face with 
glowing eyes. Then, embarrassed and suddenly 
ashamed, she said quickly, " Excuse me a minute ; I 
must run and see if I can do anything for Edith 
before dinner." And so she hurried from the room. 
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The young clergyman turned, leaned his elbows on 
the mantel-shelf and looked at himself in the mirror. 

" It seems to me, Hugh, my boy," he said, apostro- 
phizing the smiling image before him, "that this young 
lady has had something to say to the shaping of your 
destinies, and that she will have a good deal more to 
say to them if you don't look out." 

Hugh Ringwood threw himself vigorously into his 
new work, and was surprised to find what comfort 
and joy it brought to him. His whole nature ex- 
panded. His will was strengthened by daily calls to 
action, his judgment deepened by experience. 

"Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay." He felt that he had lived more, learned 
more, and, it might be, suffered more, in a month 
among the poor struggling folk with whom he had 
cast in his lot than he had done in a whole year at 
St. Columba's. Without becoming a pledged abstainer, 
he found himself drawn more and more into temper- 
ance work. He could not help it. Drunkenness he 
found to be the great stumbling-block at the threshold 
of the church — the cloud that obscured the vision of 
God from the people whose eyes he sought to open. 
If the house were to be filled, the stumbling-block 
must first of all be rolled out of the way; if the 
King were to be seen in his beauty, the eyes of the 
beholders must be cleared from the misis and fumes 
of drink. 

Hugh Ringwood found almost his sole recreation 
and relaxation in an occasional quiet evening spent 
at the Slaters'. He was surprised to find in what 
esteem Dick was held, and that by some of the most 
leading men in Liverpool, When on visits to Dale- 
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head House, Mr. DaLrymple's son-in-law had not 
shown to advantage. He appeared taciturn and 
almost morose amid the jocular company assembled 
to meet him. His strictly abstemious habits seemed 
to be an offensive protest against a good deal that 
went on around Mr. Dalrymple made jokes, which 
it never occurred to him were either ill-natured or 
dull, about Dick's Simday-school scholars, etc. Then, 
again, Dick was supposed to be poor ; and certainly, 
during the first years of married life, he was far from 
rich. But no man is really poor that lives within his 
income ; and from the first day young Slater had 
made it a matter of religious duty so to order his 
household as to owe no man anything. At first 
Edith did not like this. She had inherited a good 
deal of her father's extravagant disposition and 
boisterous manners. Especially when on a visit to 
" home," she did not like to be thought either prudent, 
poor, or pious ; and at times she was tempted to be 
somewhat ashamed of her husband. But as years 
went on, his quiet resolution, gentleness, and integrity 
completely won her to his side. The visible light of 
love, shining through an impalpable but everywhere 
diffused atmosphere of divine grace, made their home 
a happy and peaceful one. There was no ostentation, 
no false display, no unreality of any sort ; everything 
was well-ordered, quiet, comfortable. Edith some- 
times wondered how it had all been brought about — 
how, imperceptibly, the rigid yet reasonable principles 
of a husband who was absent all day, and did not 
appear to interfere with anything when at home, had 
become the law of her. household — a law from which 
she would not now be willingly free. And if the 
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earlier visits of the young couple to Dalehead House 
were somewhat trying, matters improved, so far as 
they were concerned, year by year. While men who 
had thought "the shipping-clerk whom Edith Dal- 
rymple had married " a safe butt for their coarse wit 
grew in nothing but corpulence and callousness, the 
said clerk was making steady progress. The liberal 
allowance that Mr. Dalrymple gave his daughter had 
ceased to be a matter of the first consideration. Dick 
was now the chief owner of several large steamers, 
had been admitted as an underwriter, and was making 
money in several directions of which his father-in-law 
knew nothing. 

Except when he spent an evening at her brother's, 
Hugh Ringwood did not see much of Minnie Slater. 
At first he had been somewhat disappointed in that 
she had declined to take a district under him, or even 
to help in the Sunday school which her brother con- 
ducted. Against this latter resolution Dick himself 
had remonstrated, and had even revenged himself by 
insinuating that the new curate at the fashionable 
mother church had something to say to such unsisterly 
conduct. Whereat Minnie had been inclined to show 
fight, till Edith interfered and smoothed matters down. 
She announced, "on the best authority," that the curate 
was engaged to be married, at which piece of informa- 
tion Miss Slater e?:pressed her unlimited satisfaction, 

"You will soon be the only bachelor left in the 
place, Ringwood," said Dick Slater solemnly. 

" How can I help it?" replied Hugh sadly; "you see 
all the young ladies decline to come our way, or to 
have anything to say to our dirty, vulgar, people." 

" It's not kind of you to say that, Mr. Ringwood," 
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exclaimed Minnie, ready to bridle up again ; " you 
know you have plenty of workers, and I don't see 
why I should give up the class and district I have 
had at St. Agatha's for two years." 

"Well, well, Minnie," laughed her brother, "well 
let you off for the present ; don't get angry." And 
so the matter dropped. 

But if Hugh Bingwood did not see much of Minnie 
Slater, he found himself dropping into the habit of 
thinking a good deal about her — not, be it understood, 
in lover-like fashion, but in a purely business way. In 
imagination, he referred little parish difficulties to her 
judgment — wondered what she would say to this, 
whether she would approve of that, and so on. He 
was a young man given to forming fancy pictures 
and carrying on "imaginary conversations." It is a 
simple and surely harmless amusement; and Hugh 
was probably quite unaware how prominent one figure 
was in every picture, and one speaker in every 
dialogue. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE BURSTING OF THE STORM. 

Meantime things were going from bad to worse across 
the water. Trade was dull, and David Dalrymple 
was having an anxious time of it. Banking busi- 
ness absorbed all his thoughts, and he had neither 
heart nor leisure for festivities and the like. He was 
worried, too, about Arthur. The only thing that old 
Dawson had done was to insist on the banking account 
being put straight. The two partners at once agreed, 
but Congreave said that it would be impossible to find 
the money at the present crisis. The over-draft 
amounted to several thousand pounds ; and the matter 
was ended by Mr. Dalrymple taking the entire respon- 
sibility on himself, and almost turning old Dawson out 
of the directors' room. 

But what filled David Dalrymple with something 
like dismay was to find that his son was hopelessly at 
sea about the afiairs of the firm. They left every- 
thing to Elias: Congreave understood all about it. 
The only thing, apparently, that the partners did was 
to entertain customers with biscuits and sherry, and 
to draw cheques for their personal expenditure. Mr. 
Dalrymple remonstrated with his son, kindly but 
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firmly, on his reckless style of life, and Arthur readily 
promised reform. He undertook to eschew the club 
and card-playing altogether, to drink absolutely noth- 
ing before dinner — except it might be an odd glass 
of sherry with a customer from the country — and to 
endeavour to make himself master of the true state 
of his affairs. 

" Suppose we sell Loomville, and go and live in a 
quieter place ?" suggested the young man, who was 
honestly grieved to see his father looking so harassed 
and anxious. 

David Dalrymple took a turn across the room, then 
answered, laying his hand affectionately on his son's 
shoulder, — 

"The suggestion does you credit, Arthur, and I 
heartily wish we had never gone in for the place ; but 
I fear it would shake your credit, these critical times, 
to be seen taking in sail like that. But you must do 
what you can — quietly, you know." 

" I will, father ; indeed I will," replied the young 
man, with eyes f uU of tears, as he grasped his father's 
hand. 

" Keep up your heart, and youll pull through yet, 
my boy," said the old man, rallying from his mood of 
unwonted softness. " Keep your head clear of that 
beastly drink ; and if you want a hundred or two at 
any time, your old dad's good for it, and no questions 
asked." 

But Arthur Dalrymple did not respond in the same 
cheerful mood. He held his father's hand in silence 
for a few moments, and then said earnestly,— 

" I don't like to say it, father, but I wish we could get 
quit of Dawson. I believe that fellow will be my ruin." 
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" The old man is lust a natural brute beast, and I 
beUeve him when he tays his son is a chip of the old 
block," cried David Dalrymple angrily. " I'd give a 
ffood many thousands to be rid of them both to-mor- 
fow. Bui I suppose a dissolution of partnership is 
hardly feasible just at present ?" 

He asked the question with a faint shade of hope ; 
but the young man replied, absolutely trembling, — 

"I fear we dare not think of it; but, by God's 
help, 111 do my best, father, in every way." 

After this interview between father and son, things 
had gone on quietly for some time. The club saw 
no more of Arthur, but occasionally it happened that 
for two or three days at a time the office saw nothing 
of him either. 

Month after month the 'gloom increased, and the 
stagnation of trade became more marked. Men 
moved about in a secretive and preoccupied way, 
as though anxious to have some shelter near when 
the storm should burst. The fellows who had 
nothing to lose took their "nips," and "mornings," 
and " half-uns," and said it needed a downright crash 
to clear the air. It would do a world of good ; they 
were quite prepared. But the older men looked 
anxious, quietly put off engagements, and remained 
at their posts. David Dalrymple was by turns morose 
and wildly jocular. Day after day he went to town by 
an earlier train than formerly, and returned by a later, 
partly because business was pressing, partly in order 
to avoid his usual travelling companions. Mrs. Dal- 
rymple was ill, or fancied herself so. There had been 
no company at Dalehead House, and, for one reason 
or another, father and son had not met for weeks. 
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At length the storm burst, like the sharp crack of 
a thunder-peal from an unexpected quarter. The 
electric fluid bore the news, though silently. A tele- 
gram from his son-in-law Slater was delivered to 
David Dalrymple in his private room one morning, 
shortly after his arrival at the oflBce. 

" Boy needn't wait," he said, taking the buff envelope 
from the clerk, and delaying to open it till he had left 
the room. 

The banker's face turned livid as he read the 
message : — 



" Boyle and Boultbie have stopped. How do D 

and D stand with them ? Can I do anything ? 

Reply." 

He held the paper out before him, drummed nerv- 
ously on the desk with his disengaged hand, then, 
after a moment's reflection, touched the gong-bell in 
front of him, took up a pen, and was affecting to 
write, when the clerk entered. Without raising his 
head, he said, — 

" Has Mr. Poynter come ?" 

" Not yet, sir ; it's hardly his time." 

" Then rim round to my son's place, and ask Mr. 
Congreave if he could give me a few minutes — imme- 
diately." 

" Yes, sir," replied the clerk, and vanished, greatly 
wondering that the governor should send for a man 
with whom he was supposed not to be on speaking 
terms. 

In a very few minutes Congreave entered. He 
had come quickly, but did not appear to have hurried. 

" Bead that," said Dalrymple, handing him the tele- 
gram. Then, having allowed what he thought sufficient 
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time for digesting the contents, he added, " Yov, are 
D and D ." 

" Thank God, I am Tiot /" was the retort. 

" Well, you represent them." 

" Yes ; at present," admitted the old clerk. 

" The storm has burst," said Dalrymple. 

" Yes ; and we shall be the first to founder." 

" You don't say so !" cried David Dalrymple, his 
worst fears realized in a moment. 

" I do," was the brief and merciless rejoinder. " It 
was bound to come in any case, I told you." 

"You did tell me, Mr. Congreave; and I have done 
my best ever since," admitted the banker, in a tone of 
bitter humiliation. " But can nothing be done ?" 

"I fear not," rejoined Elias Congreave, slightly 
softened. 

" Dawson's father and myself might come forward." 

"You would only swamp yourselves to no pur- 
pose." 

Mr. Dalrymple gave a low whistle. 

" Have either of them come to the office yet ?" 

" Neither. I expect them when I see them." 

" 111 look in in half an hour," said Mr. Dalrymple. 

" Yes," said Congreave. Then he left the room. 

David Dalrymple sat drawing comic little figures 
on the blotting-paper in front of him for a few 
minutes; then the clerk put his head through the 
door : — 

" Mr. Poynter has come now, sir." 

" Thank you ; 111 go to him," he answered quietly. 
Then he rose, and went to his co-director's room. 

"Boyle and Boultbie of Liverpool have stopped," 
was his brief morning salutation. 
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" Ah !" responded Poynter; " it's well wa insisted on 
having their paper with us backed." Then he added 
the quick after-thought, " Will this affect your son ?" 

David Dalrymple winced. But his tone waa care- 
less and almost haughty as he replied, — 

" It may pinch them a little ; but you know the 
bank is safe, Poynter." 

" Of course, I know that. I was not thinking of 
the bank, but of your boy," said the other, with evi- 
dent sincerity. 

"Well, now youVe come, I'll slip round and see 
how they stand, when IVe read my letters." 

Poynter pitied the proud man in his heart. 

"Yes, do," he replied. "I'll be here all day; so 
don't trouble about the bank, if you're busy." 

" Thank you, Poynter." 

The words were simple, but there was a pathetic 
meaning in them. The two men understood each 
other. 

Mr. Dalrymple drew on his gloves — a lying adver- 
tisement, meant to indicate that he was on pleasure 
bent. He nodded to one, and shot a passing joke at 
another, till he reached a handsome stone building 
with the name Dalrymple and Dawson standing out, 
bold and black, from the well-burnished brass plate 
on the door-post. He spoke curtly (as becomes a rich 
man speaking to a poor one) to a clerk in the outer 
office : — 

" My son here ?" 

" No, sir ; he has not been at the office this week." 

This was news; but Mr. Dalrymple merely con- 
tinued, — 

"Mr. Dawson?" 
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"He ia here to-day, sir," admitted the clerk, as 
though this ought to be a surprise. " I think he is 
with Mr. Congreave." 

Without knocking, the banker passed into the 
manager's room. Congreave was alone. 

" They told me Dawson was here." 

" He has gone to his own room," said Congreave. 
" Perhaps you had better go and talk to him. I have 
told him a good deal, but he scarcely seems to under- 
stand." 

" I'll be back," said Mr. Dalrymple, turning on his 
heel. 

He mounted to the next floor, where the two part- 
ners had their luxurious rooms. He looked sadly at 
that which bore his own honoured name ; then knocked 
sharply at the other. Receiving no answer, he knocked 
again, and then went in. Henry Dawson lay stretched 
at full length on a low sofa. One arm had dropped 
down, and the hand touched the ground. His head 
had sUpped from the pHlow, and was hanging on the 
shoulder as though the neck had been dislocated. Mr. 
Dalrymple stood still in amazement. Then noticing 
an empty tumbler and a brandy bottle on the table, 
he saw the meaning of it. 

" Chip of the old block," he muttered with a sneer, 
as he held up the bottle to the light, and noticed that 
it was three-fourths empty. Suddenly he gave an 
exclamation of horror. There, on the floor, was a 
corkscrew with the freshly-drawn cork upon it ! He 
sprang forward and Hfted the head of the senseless 
man on to the pillow, tore off the collar from the 
swelled and purple throat, threw open the window, 
and rushed downstairs. 
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" Quick 1 fetch a doctor ! your master is ill ! Look 
sharp !" he cried to an office-boy who was leisurely 
ascending the stairs with some papers. He pushed 
the astonished lad downwards before him till he 
reached Congreave's room. 

" He is drunk !" he cried, bursting into the room. 

" Not surprised to hear it," said Elias. 

" I tell you the fool has swallowed nigh on a whole 
bottle of brandy, and is in a fit. IVe sent for the 
doctor. Go up and see what can be done. But what 
about my poor boy ?" 

"I am sorry to say Arthur has not been at the 
office since Friday. They say he is unwell." 

Mr. Dalrymple sat down and wrote a brief note to 
Mabel: — 

" Where is Arthur ? I must see him at once. 
Business most urgent. Messenger waits." 

One of the clerks was despatched on a car to Loom- 
ville, with orders not to lose a moment. Then seeing 
the doctor arrive and pass up the stairs, Mr. Dal- 
rymple walked slowly back to the bank. 

The news of the morning was discouraging, but not 
absolutely alarming. There was " deep depression" in 
one place — so said the telegrams — " profound anxiety" 
in another ; nothing better than " general uneasiness " 
anywhere. In an hour or two the failure of Boyle 
and Boultbie was generally known, but it was not of 
a character to affect many other houses. Business 
went languidly on, and for a time even showed symp- 
toms of improvement. No one knew what was in- 
evitable save Elias Congreave and David Dalrymple. 
Poynter guessed the truth, and created much annoy- 
ance and surprise by refusing accommodation to several 
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men whose solvency was supposed to be beyond ques- 
tion, but whom he knew to be dependent on Dalrymple 
and Dawson. 

In due time the answer came from Mabel. Arthur 
was really quite ill — wholly unfit to attend to business. 
He was in bed ; must not be disturbed. Could she do 
anything — ^take any message ? 

Mr. Dalrymple hastily crushed the note in his hot 
hand, went out, and hailed one of the recently-intro- 
duced hansoms. 

"Loomville — Mr. Arthur Dalrymple's place; and 
drive fast." 

" All right, sir ; I know it well." 

There were few drivers that did not know Arthur 
Dalrymple. He was a gentleman held in high esteem 
among the Jehu fraternity — one who generally paid 
half-a-crown instead of a shilling, and who did not 
mind half-a-sovereign if he were in a hurry and at all 

gay. 

Mabel was horrified to see Mr. Dalrymple enter her 
pretty drawing-room with his hat on his head, and in 
a state of painful excitement. 

" What is this about Arthur ? I must see him," he 
began in a harsh tone. 

" Oh, you really can't !" she cried. " He is in bed, 
ill, asleep. He mustn't be disturbed. Won't to-mor- 
row do ? I hope he will be able to go to business 
to-morrow. Ill do my best." And she burst into 
tears. 

" What is the matter with him, you silly goose ? 
Why can't I see him ?" he asked. 

" I don't know. He has been nervous and excited 
these last few days. He really wouldn't understand 
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what you were saying. Don't go up — don't, pray." 
And she laid her hand upon him entreatingly, as he 
turned towards the door. 

" He has been drinking, I suppose ?" said Mr. Dal- 
rymple sternly. 

" Oh, don't say that 1" sobbed the poor wife. " It's 
not that — not that exactly. His brain has been over- 
worked, and in such a state I know he oughtn't to 
have taken anything. It was injudicious — wrong of 
him ; but he was so troubled." 

" I will go and tell him the news, and CURSE him," 
hissed David Dalrymple. 

" You shan't ! This is my house, not yours !" cried 
Mabel, springing between him and the door. 

He looked at her for a few moments; then said 
bitterly, — 

" Yes, perhaps you are right. Let me past, Mabel, 
and I'll leave your house. It won't be yours much 
longer though. You are a beggar as well as a drunk- 
ard's wife, my poor girl." 

It was a brutal, cruel thing to say, and the words 
pierced her heart. He was sorry in a moment, and 
held out his hand. With a fierce gesture she waved 
him aside, flung the door wide open and bade him go; 
then threw herself on a sofa, crying aloud, — 

" father ! father ! Send for my own dear 
father !" 

Ashamed of his violence, utterly crushed and de- 
jected, David Dalrymple drove back to the town. 
Arrived at his office, he sent a telegram to Slater : — 

" Thanks for your promptness. No hope. See to 
self." 

Then he wrote a note to Sam Lathom : — 

(787) 7 
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" You had better go to Loomville as soon as possible. 
You are wanted there." 

Then he sent to inquire for Henry Dawson. The 
reply was that he had not recovered consciousness — 
was in a most critical condition. His father had been 
sent for. 

What more was to be done ? Nothing ; absolutely 
nothing. A second interview with Congreave made 
that fact clear. 

" It would be mere robbery of the creditors to carry 
on," concluded the manager. " There is nothing for it 
but to put up the shutters." 

" I can say nothing against it," moaned David 
Dalrymple ; and he bowed his head and hid his face 
on the desk before him. 

The talk of the afternoon and of men going home 
by evening trains was the failure of Dalrymple and 
Dawson — liabilities roughly estimated anywhere be- 
tween one and two hundred thousand pounds ; assets 
not ascertained, but comparatively inconsiderable. The 
storm had burst, but not for many days would the air 
be clear. For months the wreckage, great and small, 
would be visible; hundreds of men and women, 
blighted in hope, ruined in fortune, would remember 
till the last hour of life that black day when it was 
announced that Dalrymple and Dawson had stopped 
payment. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE ABODE OF THE SORROWFUL. 

From that day David Dalrymple was a crushed and 
broken man. Within a week he paid into the bank 
the whole sum for which his son's firm was liable, 
never asking, expecting, or receiving sixpence from 
Mr. Dawson. The old man had his own troubles, 
though some people averred that they sat but lightly 
on him. His son never fully recovered consciousness, 
and was dead within a week. 

Then came the general break-up. Carriages, horses, 
furniture, pictures, plate, jewellery — all brotight to 
the hammdr. David Dalrymple sternly forbade any- 
thing, however trifling, being kept back from the 
creditors. People sneered, and said it was a fine 
thing to be virtuous now, when only a few pounds 
were concerned ; but why had not this high-minded 
gentleman interfered any time during the last three 
years to check the extravagance of the young men ? 
It was now clear that after the first few months, at 
least, the firm had never been really solvent. The affair 
was, in fact, a gigantic swindle, and had only been 
kept going so long by the credit of the two well-known 
names, and by frantic extensions of a rotten business. 
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Amid the storm of execration around him, David 
Dabymple remained cold and silent. To see his son 
stripped of everything and left a pauper seemed to 
give him a grim pleasure. Then on the eve of the 
auction at Loomville he ordered Arthur and his family 
to move to Dalehead House. But here the un- 
fortunate young man, who had been sobered for a 
time by the news of his partner's miserable end, broke 
out again. His mother alternately screened and up- 
braided him ; his father, after one or two scenes of 
bitter recrimination, refused to speak to him. The 
position became intolerable; and it was at length 
decided that Arthur should go to a Home for Inebri- 
ates in Wales, while Mabel and her two children went 
to live at the Nook. Mr. Dalrymple paid a large fee 
for his son, but coldly informed Mr. Lathom that, as 
Mabel had elected to live at the Nook, her father 
seemed the proper person to support her. 

Troubles come not singly; and the new arrange- 
ments had scarcely been completed — Arthur removed 
from the scene, and Mabel and her little ones estab- 
lished at the Nook — ^when sad news came of Fred. 
Through the influence of Captain Mercer he had 
obtained employment in San Francisco immediately 
after his arrival, and all seemed to promise well 
Nothing, however, could inspire hope in Mrs. Lathom's 
heart, or rouse her from the state of despondency into 
which she had fallen. And when month after month 
passed, bringing no news of Fred, it seemed as though 
her worst fears were likely to be realized. Then 
suddenly the cruel blow descended. A letter came 
from Dick Slater's correspondent announcing that the 
unfortunate young man had been drowned in attempt- 
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ing to go on board a ship at night by means of a 
^rowphmk. The tide was rZing swiftly at the 
time, and the body had not been recovered. 

This miserable intelligence tended further to em- 
bitter the already strained relations existing between 
Dalehead House and the Nook. Sam Lathom 
roundly accused Mr. Dalrymple of having almost 
forced him to send the unhappy youth away from 
his home and friends ; and David retorted by en- 
deavouring to fix the greater part of the blame of 
Arthur's downfall on Mabel's heedleissness and extrav- 
agance. 

While matters were in this miserable condition in 
his old parish, Hugh Ringwood was steculily making 
progress in the work to which he had given himself. 
The foundation-stone of a permanent church had been 
laid, and there was a prospect of the building being 
available for service, if not actually completed, in a 
few months. Dick Slater had worked nobly in the 
cause, and had himself contributed to the very utmost 
that his means would allow. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise when Mr. Dalrymple, amid all his troubles, 
anxieties, and losses, sent a cheque for a hundred 
pounds. But he had never forgotten the promptitude 
and thoughtfulness of his son-in-law in the matter of 
the telegram, and during all the trouble that followed 
Dick had shown himself both prudent and kind. 
He it was who had made all necessary inquiries about 
the Home; and he had finally accompanied poor 
Arthur to the retreat in which he was to remain for 
at least a twelvemonth. 

About this time a new experience of life was 
afibrded to Hugh Ringwood. He undertook for a 
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couple of weeks to visit the Liverpool Workhouse in 
the absence of the regular chaplain. Every one who 
has seen the huge institution that towers upon Brown- 
low Hill, must have been impressed by that mournful 
and complicated mass of brickwork. It stands there 
a solemn monument of misery — aa evidence of 
poverty, sickness, and sorrow in the very heart of 
one of the wealthiest and most energetic communities 
in the world ; a monument, too, it is only fair to say, 
to the magnificent efforts that have been made to 
cope with the terrible mystery of failure, disease, and 
misery that exists among us. Within these boundary 
walls is gathered a population equal to that of a small 
country town — men, women, and children, of all ages, 
and, originally, of all conditions, but all now levelled, 
and bearing the common stamp of poverty and failure 
upon them. It was amid this stricken community 
that Miss Jones carried on her noble, Ghristlike 
mission; and a plain slab in the quiet chapel com- 
memorates the labourer who died in and for her 
work. 

It was the duty of the chaplain, or his deputy, to 
go through certain wards day by day: to visit the 
whole in one forenoon would be impossible. On the 
first day Ringwood was utterly bewildered. The 
place seemed a tangled complication of stone stair- 
cases, long passages, huge wards, and opening and 
shutting doors. He would have found it impossible 
to make his way about without the guidance of the 
aged pauper named Jack, whose duty it was to accom- 
pany him. It was sad and apparently (for him, at 
least) altogether perfunctory work. 

" Well take the old men, the married women, and 
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the children's convalescent to-day, sir, if you like. 
That will give you some idea of how the ground lays," 
said Jack, as he met the pro-chaplain just within the 
gate. 

" Yes ; just as you think best," assented Ring- 
wood. 

" We may as well have a look at the chapel first ; 
you've never been here before, sir, I suppose ? " re- 
sumed the old fellow as he shuffled along a little 
in advance of his companion. 

" No ; this is my first visit. It seems an immense 
place," said the clergyman. 

"Ay, it's big enough and bad enough. A God- 
forsaken place is a work'us." 

" Oh, you mustn't say that," remonstrated Hugh. 
" Grod forsakes no place and no people." 

" Wait till you've been round it once or twice, sir, 
and then you'll be in a position to give an opinion," 
replied Jack coolly. 

They soon reached the chapel, a spacious, cold, 
severely practical building. The old man pointed 
out where the difierent classes of inmates sat, drew 
attention to the memorial of Miss Jones, admitting, as 
though grudgingly and of necessity, " Ah, she were a 
good 'un ; but they killed her, they did," then passed 
out and stood, sentry-like, waiting for his companion 
to follow. In the same fashion they went through 
the programme that had been marked out. 

" Good -morning, Mrs. Brown. How are your 
patients ? any one wanting to see chaplain ? " 

Mrs. Brown smiled upon her visitor. 

" All pretty much as usual, sir, I think. No very 
urgent case to-day. You'll be round again, I daresay." 
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"Oh yes, on Thursday. The gentleman is just 
having a look through to-day. Good-morning, Mrs. 
Brown," put in old Jack promptly. 

Mr. Ringwood walked slowly down the long ward, 
saying a word or two to some of the old men who 
were hobbling about, smiling upon others who laj' 
watching him from their beds, and now and then en- 
countering a wistful or, as he fancied, reproachful 
glance that, notwithstanding Mrs. Brown's assurance 
that no one had asked for the chaplain, made him 
inclined to linger. But he had already lingered too 
much for Jack, who, before he had passed half-way 
down the room, was already waiting for him at the 
farther end, door in hand. 

" There's a lot more to go through yet, sir," said 
Jack, as a delicate hint to his charge not to loiter 
behind again. Hugh Ringwood meekly accepted the 
rebuke, and, for that day at least, kept close at the 
old man's heels, and did just what he was bid. The 
wards being gone through, Jack brought the clergy- 
man into a small room. 

" Now, sir, there is the book to sign, and then we 
are done for to-day," he said cheerfully. 

Hugh wrote his name, and then filled up, from 
Jack's dictation, " Visited old men's, married women's, 
and children's convalescent wards." 

"Any remarks you like to add, sir," said Jack 
condescendingly. 

No " remark " occurred to the deputy-chaplain, ex- 
cept that his visits had been of a flying character ; 
but thinking such an observation would scarcely be 
in order, he forbore to make it. 

" Good-morning, sir; you can find your own way out, 
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I think. Just turn to left when you get into the yard. 
We'll take the old women, the imbeciles, and the 
married couples to-morrow. And there is the fever 
wards," concluded the old fellow in a lower tone; " but 
you need not go in there, except you wish." 

And so it went on day after day. Even the most 
rapid tour through the wards, with only occasional 
and brief pauses, occupied an hour and a half— an ex- 
penditure of time which Jack evidently considered more 
than sufficient for a "work'us." It would happen, 
now and then, that a patient had left word with the 
nurse that he or she " would like to see the chaplain." 
The message was delivered punctually, though apolo- 
getically, and the clergyman duly conducted to the 
specified bedside. After the first couple of days, 
moreover, Ringwood ventured to halt unbidden when 
attracted by some specially sulBfering or wistful face. 
These irregular delays Jack seemed to resent; but 
when a request for the chaplain was delivered in 
due form, he accepted the inevitable, and left his 
charge alone with the patient, with a sympathetic 
assurance that he would come back for him in a few 
minutes. 

On the fourth day Jack's good humour seemed 
decidedly ruiffled. He appeared with a black eye, 
and, on inquiry made by Hugh, it appeared that a 
refractory pauper, having been reported by Jack, had 
avenged himself by knocking the old man down. 

"I've been fifteen years in the navy and ten in 
the merchant service," said the old man, for the first 
time alluding to his former life, "and I've been a 
many queer places besides ; but never in my course 
did I meet such a lot of ruffians as is in this place. 
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I do the best I can with the beds, and the wittles, 
and the chaplam; but there's nothing but fighting, 
and grumbling, and lying, and swearing. It tries an 
old man's patience, it do. They may preach and talk 
about the patience of Job ; but Job never lived in a 
work 'us." 

The clergyman tried to soothe the old man, but in 
vain. Hitherto Jack had merely looked upon the 
deputy-chaplain as an amiable enthusiast, whose in- 
experience led him to spend about twice as much 
time over his work as was necessary ; but to-day, 
stifi* in his limbs, and having one eye almost closed 
up, he could make no allowance, and did not try to 
conceal his impatience. The day's task was a hard 
and disagreeable one — Jack having reserved till now 
the wards set apart for incurable diseases. For the 
first time in his life Hugh Ringwood was brought face 
to face, not merely with individual sufierers, but with 
numbers of his fellow-creatures congregated together 
in those terrible wards — men and women brought 
to the lowest stage of misery and disease — victims 
most of them to drink, and all the vices drink gives 
fury to. True, the young man's visit to these 
wards was of a merely formal character; but when, 
after following the grumbling old man to the very 
top story of a lofty building, he entered a ward 
where the worst cases were treated, he stood at the 
door sick and appalled. The room was furnished 
throughout with low wooden-sided cots, in each of 
which lay all that remained of some poor human 
body. The majority, perhaps, were miserable creat- 
ures, dropping to pieces of old age ; but there were 
some men in the very prime of life, and a few that 
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looked quite young. This, Ringwood remarked, was 
the only part of the house in which smoking was 
permitted. 

"It is the only solace that remains for most of 
them," said the nurse sadly. There were, perhaps, 
other reasons for permitting the use of tobacco in 
a place that the utmost exertions could scarcely keep 
sweet and clean. 

Jack was hastening on, at the nearest approach to 
" railroad speed " of which his old limbs were capable, 
when the nurse accosted Mr. Ringwood again. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but we have a very sad 
case here I would like you to see." 

"Has he asked for the chaplain? We are in a 
hurry to-day," put in Jack roughly. 

The nurse looked at the old fellow in scornful 
silence, and then continued, addressing herself to the 
clergyman, — 

"He hasn't exactly asked for you, sir, but when 
he is at himself the poor fellow seems very sad and 
anxious. I have spoken a little to him, and I think 
he would gladly receive some words of counsel, if you 
have time. He may not be here long." 

" Oh, certainly ; I will do what I can for him. I 
am so glad you told me," cried Ringwood eagerly. 

"Thank you, sir," said the nurse, encouraged by 
the warmth of the young man's manner. " This way, 
please. We have put him in a room by himself. His 
case is a sad one, and he seems better bom than most 
who come here, though indeed we have all sorts." 

" Perhaps youll excuse me, sir ; my time is nearly 
up, and I think you know your way now. We can 
leave the imbeciles, the rest of them, that is, till to- 
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morrow," said old Jack, looking at the nurse fiercely 
through his available eye. 

" Oh, certainly, Jack ; don't trouble about me. I'll 
get out somehow," answered Ringwood, glad to be 
relieved of his guide's presence. " Now, nurse." 

" He's a hard old fellow, is Jack," said the nurse. 
"But it's no wonder, in such a place as this," she 
added with a sigh. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

ON THE WRECK-STREWN SHORE. 

Hugh Ringwood followed the nurse into a bright 
little room containing four beds, only one of which 
was occupied. Sunk down very low amongst the 
pillows the clergyman perceived a brown curly head, 
a broad forehead, and then a pair of wild, deep-set, 
fiery eyes. 

" I've brought a visitor to see you, my lad," said 
the nurse kindly, as she advanced ready to lift the 
patient, should he wish it, into a more comfortable 
position. 

"I don't want him; I'm past receiving visitors," 
was the petulant response. 

"Oh, come; you will say a word or two," urged 
the good woman coaxingly, while Hugh advanced and 
looked down upon the low crib in which the sufferer 
was lying. 

Suddenly, with a cry, the youth started up, and as 
he did so the watchful woman slipped the pillows 
down behind him. 

" What ! is it you, old fellow ? Give us your fist 1" 
The hollow eyes glared out of their feverish depths 
upon Hugh, while a long, gaunt arm of skin and 
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bone, round which the sleeve of the shirt hung 
loosely, was shot out toward him. Hugh Ringwood 
stood amazed, appalled ; then, before he could recover 
himself, the sick man collapsed suddenly, fell back as 
far as the pillows and the nurse's ready arm would 
permit, covered his face with two skeleton hands, and 
sobbed aloud. 

It was Fred Turner ! but so horribly changed that 
it might have been the galvanized corpse of a really 
drowned man that sat propped by the pillows in front 
of Hugh. 

" Do you know him, sir ? He seems to recognize 
you," said the nurse quietly. 

"I know him — ^yes; but we had all thought him 
dead," stammered Hugh. 

" Ay, and dead I am — dead as a door nail," cried 
the sufferer, withdrawing his hands and breaking into 
a wild laugh. " Dead to all who knew me or ever 
cared for me. Dead to the past— dead to the future 
— dead in name — dead in soul — and soon I'll be dead 
in body, and then you'll have done with me, nurse." 

" Fred, do you know me ? " said Hugh Ringwood, 
laying his hand on the young man's shoulder. 

" Oh yes, I know you, Ringwood. But whatever 
brings you here, of all people in the world ? — though, 
faith, you might ask the same question of me ! " 

" I think, sir, I may leave you with the poor fellow 
for a little," suggested the nurse. 

" Thank you, nurse. This is a strange and terrible 
meeting ; I'll tell you all about him by-and-by." The 
nurse left the room, quietly closing the door behind 
her. 

The scene that followed is not to be described. 
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After a few minutes poor Fred settled down into a 
quieter and more wholesome mood. Then he told 
the sad tale : How all had gone well with him for a 
few months after his arrival at San Francisco. Then 
Captain Mercer sailed for England, and the lad found 
himself alone in a place full of temptations. He fell : 
no helping hand was near ; aad he never rose again. 
Down lower every day he sank. He was ashamed 
and too proud to write home. He loafed about, 
earning a precarious livelihood at discharging ship 
cargoes and such like work. One night when drunk 
he missed his footing and fell into the water, as had 
been duly reported to his friends at home. 

But the end was not to be yet. The shock of the 
cold water had partially sobered him, and being an 
expert swimmer he had managed to keep himself 
afloat, till, more dead than alive, he was cast upon a 
bank of sand by the tide that had hurried him away. 
Degraded, hopeless, abandoned, dreading the detection 
of a mean swindle into which his craving for drink 
had led him, he determined to renounce his identity 
and to let his family believe him dead. Under a 
feigned name he was lucky enough to obtain employ- 
ment on board an outgoing vessel that was short of 
hands. He had visited New York and other ports, 
ever falling lower into degraded and sinful habits. 
Finally, not without some vague idea of throwing 
himself on the compassion of his family, he had 
embarked for Liverpool. There the crew had been 
paid oflf. Still deeming himself a "gentleman," he 
had scorned the protection of the " Seaman's Home," 
hired a lodging, and determined to enjoy himself for 
a few days before crossing to Belfast. Three weeks 
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found him penniless, lying drunk in the street, 
smitten with sore disease, his constitution completely 
and hopelessly broken up. In this condition he had 
been carried through the gates of that last refuge of 
the self -slain victims of vice ; and as his state became 
rapidly worse, he was soon moved to the ward in 
which, by a merciful Providence, Hugh Ringwood had 
discovered him. 

Poor Fred expressed but one wish now — ^it was 
that he might have an opportunity of thanking Minnie 
and her brother for the efforts they had made in his 
behalf. That wish was fully gratified. Dick Slater 
came and sat by his bed, and was not ashamed to 
kneel and offer up simple words of intercession for the 
dying youth. Minnie was constant in her attentions. 
At first there had been talk of moving the patient to 
the Slaters' house, but the doctors pronounced per- 
emptorily against it ; nor would Fred himself enter- 
tain an idea that would involve so much trouble to 
his friends. 

The work of ministering to the needs of the sufferer 
during his last days was by no means easy or agree- 
able. Not to dwell on his bodily wants, which were 
attended to by the nurse, his mind remained in a 
most unsatisfactory state. To prayers and religious 
appeals he seemed to listen placidly, but without dis- 
playing any signs of interest or approval. Alternately 
despondent and painfully high-spirited, it seemed im- 
possible to make any impression on a mind so com- 
pletely unbalanced. One thing that grieved Minnie 
much was that Fred expressed no desire to see his 
mother or Mabel, while at the mention of Mr. Lathom's 
name he would scowl vindictively. He even hinted 
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that it would be as well to let his family remain 
under the impression that he was dead. 

"I am sure it was a relief to them when they 
heard I was drowned. I was anxious to make up to 
them a bit for the trouble I had given ; and why 
should we bother them now V* 

When told that it would be impossible to practise 
such a cruel deception, he assented to a letter being 
written, but urged that they should not be pressed in 
any degree to come over to him. 

" Do you mean to say, Fred," asked Minnie, aston- 
ished at his apparent callousness, " that you would not 
wish to see your mother and — and Mabel ?" 

" I don't want to cause them pain by the sight of 
a poor wretch like me. And somehow, for myself, I 
don't seem to want anything but to see you sitting 
there, Minnie. Mother was fond of me in her way ; 
but she gave me up as a bad job from the first — had 
the wisdom to tell me it was in the family, and so 
forth." 

" In the family !" exclaimed Minnie. 

" Oh yes ; did you never hear ? It was drink 
killed my governor ; and so mother took it for 
granted, apparently, that I would go in the same 
groove." 

The girl was shocked to hear a man on the edge of 
the grave, brought there by his own sin, speak thus 
lightly. She replied earnestly, laying her hand on 
his shrunken wrist, — 

" Nay, Fred, she should have told you of a grace of 
God that is stronger than any inherited taint of the 
blood. I could call living witnesses to prove it. I 
would have done so had I known." 

(787) 8 
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Fred looked bewildered and half-amused at the 
solemn turn thus given to the conversation. 

"I don't fancy the grace of God was much in 
mother's line — though she was a good soul enough, 
so long as everything went nicely." 

Pained beyond expression at such words, Minnie 
could scarce repress her tears. 

" And what of Mabel ?" she said, in order to change 
the current of the sufferer's thoughts. In a moment 
he burst into tears and sobbed like a child. 

"O Mabel, Mabel!" he cried. "There was a time 
she could have saved me by stretching out her hand, 
by a word, a look ; but she never seemed to think 
there was anything wrong. It was not for me to tell 
her, was it ? And yet I was on the point of doing 
so once — one evening, I remember. But my heart 
failed me, and, unfortunately, I scarcely knew what I 
was doing at the time. She got cross with me after 
that, for bearding the lion in his den so frequently, 
and I never got a chance again. Faith, they packed 
me off* like a box of fish, or something marked ' Per- 
ishable ; to be delivered immediately.' " 

It was scenes of this sort, and language such as 
this, that made Minnie Slater's task such a sad one. 
Still she persevered, lived in hope, and prayed that 
before the end, now rapidly approaching, a change 
might come. In a few days Mrs. Lathom was by 
Fred's side. She saw her error now, and strove with 
words of hope and faith — which, alas ! came but half- 
way from her own heart — to cheer her dying son. 
At all events, the misunderstandings and bitterness 
of later days were clean forgotten, and Fred only re- 
membered her as the mother who had watched over 
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him long ago, when once, as a child, he had been sick 
nigh unto death. 

Mabel he did not see. She had gone to meet her 
husband on his emancipation from the Retreat in 
which he had been so long hidden away. No very 
immediate danger was anticipated for Fred ; and the 
husband and wife, reunited after a long and painful 
separation, were anxious to spend a few quiet days 
together at a retired Welsh watering-place. Indeed, 
though neither liked to own it, they both alike shrank 
from the idea of a meeting with poor Fred. Mabel, 
who during the bitter experience of her married life 
had had her eyes rudely opened to discern between 
good and evil, feared lest the young man should re- 
proach her in his dying hours. Especially since the 
terrible collapse in her own fortunes, she had often 
recalled that evening when Fred had been alone with 
her for the last time. She now knew too well what 
had been the matter with him ; and she reproached 
herself, perhaps unduly, in that she had not been 
more thoughtful and discerning at the time. She 
had an instinctive feeling that had she cared to stir 
herself out of a pleasure-seeking, easy-going life, she 
might have been of inestimable service to the lad, who 
had leaned on her and looked up to her from child- 
hood. Naturally, the thought of seeing him on his 
death-bed in a poor-house hospital was painful. Still, 
had any direct message come from Fred she would 
not have hesitated to hasten to his side ; but as the 
matter stood, she was reluctant to mention the subject 
to her husband. 

As for Arthur, he, to put it plainly, felt ashamed 
to look on the dying lad. Why, indeed, should the 
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one have been taken and the other left ? There was 
he rescued, as he now dared to hope, from a horrible 
slavery. He walked the sands in the quiet evening 
time, his wife hanging upon his arm ; at home his 
children were eagerly waiting to embrace their father 
on his return from a long sea-voyage, as they had 
been told. He was a poor man, it is true; but he 
was still strong in the f uhiess of his manhood, in bet- 
ter health than he had been for years, with aJl the 
world before him and his father's wealth behind him. 
And how could he bear to stand beside the bed of the 
dying youth, whom he had, by the example of his 
reckless self-indulgence, at least helped along the road 
to ruin? It was a good feature in Arthur Dal- 
rymple's character that now his humility was com- 
plete and frank. He knew that by his sinful 
extravagance and neglect of business he had brought 
irretrievable ruin on many a happy, peaceful home. 
True, he had suffered ; but the worst of his sufferings 
were, as he hoped and believed, well-nigh past. But 
there was poor Fred, a lad who, in his earlier days 
at least, had never injured any human being but him- 
self — there was he condemned to receive the full 
wages of sin — death. And to what did he owe, 
under God, his own restoration ? Was it not to the 
prompt action, determination, and large money outlay 
of his father — of the very man who, with a "light 
heart," had counselled that this weaker, though in truth 
less -erring brother, should be cast adrift to float or 
sink as chance might determine ? 

Thus husband and wife lingered at that quiet 
watering-place, each with the same burden on their 
mind, and each fearhig to embarrass the other by 
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alluding to it. In a few days, however, the news 
came, in a letter from Minnie Slater, that Fred was 
dying. They hurried to Liverpool, passed together 
through those gloomy gates, ascended side by side 
those weary flights of cold stone steps, trod the long 
corridors softly and in silence, till they met Minnie 
Slater at the last door. 

" It is almost over. Perhaps Mabel had better not 
go in. It would be no use ; he would not know her," 
she whispered, detaining them in the passage. 

" I should like to see him again," sobbed Mabel. 

" Yes, you shall, but not just now," said the nurse, 
coming quickly out of the room, and drawing the 
door to behind her. " Take her into my room. Miss 
Slater." 

The two ladies passed into the sitting-room close 
by. Then the nurse opened the door again, and said 
softly to Arthur Dalrymple, — 

" You can come with me, sir." 

And so the young man knelt at one side of the low 
cot, while Hugh Ringwood bent over poor, imconscious 
Fred at the other. Mrs. Lathom was supporting the 
head of her son, but resigned her position as the nurse 
returned. Only twenty-five years had passed since 
she first felt him, as a baby, clinging unconscious to 
her breast; and now the end had come. She was not 
a strong woman, nor a very wise one. She had first 
spoilt, and afterwards, perhaps, neglected, this her only 
child. But who could refuse to feel for her, as she 
lay almost prone upon the floor, with those thin, 
clammy fingers grasped in hers ? 

And thus the clouded, ruined life was brought to 
an end ; the spirit returned, with its sad account, to 
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Him who gave it ; and the poor, shattered body sank 
back to rest in the arms of a stranger — of one, how- 
ever, who had tended the sufferer, in those last days 
of his shameful, shipwrecked career, with all a mother's 
tenderness and a sister's love. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE LIVING WITNESS. 



As Arthur Daliymple stood by the obscure grave of 
Fred Turner in Smithdown Road Cemetery, he re- 
viewed the whole course of his previous life. In 
genuine humility and contrition, he thanked God for 
the mercy that haxi been shown to himself; and vowed 
that, after such a practical sermon as the untimely 
career of his poor friend afforded, he would strive to 
pass the rest of his " sojourning here in fear." 

But if the dead thus silently preached the danger 
of a life of sensual indulgence, there was not to be 
wanting a living witness either to enforce the same 
text. 

There was only one subject on which poor Fred haxi 
seemed really interested throughout his closing days. 
During his last voyage he had been thrown a good 
deal with a young sailor who died upon the pas- 
sage home. The man, whose name was Macauley, had 
shown himself a true friend to Fred in New York, 
and had managed to extricate him from several 
scrapes. He was a County Antrim man, and it was 
the discovery of this fact that had first drawn the 
young fellows together. On board ship Macauley 
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met with an accident, which terminated fatally in a 
few days. His only anxiety was about his wife and 
child, who were awaiting his axrival in LiverpooL 
He charged Fred to find them out, and to convey his 
last words and some trifling mementoes to them. Fred 
had faithfully promised ; but the demon was lying in 
wait for him on shore. He delayed to find the poor 
woman out, Macauley and all that concerned him were 
forgotten, and then the end came, as the reader 
knows. 

Hugh Ringwood had promised to atone for the 
dying man's neglect. Fortunately, Fred remembered 
the address; and there was not likely to be much diflSi- 
culty about recovering the intrinsically valueless pres- 
ents of the dead sailor from the low lodging-house 
where Fred had left them. As soon as possible after 
the funeral the clergyman determined to redeem his 
promise. 

" Will you come with me ? " he said to Dalrymple, 
who was obliged to remain a few days in Liverpool 
on business of his father's. " Perhaps we may gain 
some new experiences." 

" With pleasure," replied Arthur, who had a 
nervous dread of being left alone. " I think you said 
the place was somewhere down at the back of the 
docks." 

They had not much diflSculty in finding the room 
where Mrs. Macauley lived. Although almost bare of 
furniture, it was clean and tidy. A small precocious- 
looking lad was sitting by the fire, bending over a 
book, when the visitors entered. 

" Mother has not come in from work yet, but she 
won't be long," he said, in response to Hugh's inquiry. 
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"Are you her son? How old axe you?" asked 
Arthur. 

" Tm ten past, sir," replied the little fellow, drawing 
himself up. 

" Why, he doesn't look seven," said Arthur in a low 
tone to his companion. But the boy heard him. 

'' I'm delicate-like and has fits, sir," he explained, 
as though he would apologize for his diminutive 
stature. 

At this juncture Mrs. Macauley entered. She was 
a pale, thin, determined-looking woman-young in 
years, perhaps, and not without traces of former good 
looks, but old, evidently, in sorrowful experiences of 
life in its hardest aspects. In reply to a look that 
seemed, with a sort of haughty self-respect, to ask 
their business, Ringwood began, — 

" You are Mrs. Macauley ? Your husband was a 
sailor, — we come with some news of him." 

" He is dead, sir. They told me at the shipping 
office. I have got his kit and all wages due. There 
is nothing to complain of." 

She fancied, evidently, that these men had come to 
pry into her affairs — ready to befriend her and make 
a " case " of her, in the cause of philanthropy — and 
she somewhat resented this intrusion accordingly. 

" We are spared then the sad duty of telling you 
of his death," said Hugh kindly. " Perhaps the rest 
of what we have to tell will be a comfort to you in 
your trouble." 

Seeing she was not going to be patronized, her tone 
changed. 

" Won't you sit down, gentlemen ? " she said, glanc- 
ing at the only two available chairs. Then she 
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motioned the boy to rise, took his stool, and drew 
him to her side. 

Hugh Ringwood told his tale; described the last 
hours of the poor sailor, as Fred had told him of 
them — ^hours of assured hope and quiet patience. 
Then he handed over the simple but now precious 
mementoes that had been intrusted to Fred, and for 
the redemption of which Hugh had had to pay con- 
siderably more than their money value. Meanwhile, 
Arthur, who was always fond of children, had 
beckoned the boy from his mother's side, and was 
improving the occasion to inquire after his school 
studies, etc. 

" I suppose you are from the north as well as your 
husband ? " said Hugh. He noticed, as he spoke, that 
Mrs. Macauley was watching Arthur Dalrymple and 
the boy, as though displeased at the intercourse be- 
tween them. 

"Yes, sir; I'm from the County Antrim," she 
answered, turning but for a moment towards the 
clergyman. " After my man went to sea I lived with 
father till he died. Then I brought my poor boy to 
Liverpool, and have lived here since." And once 
more her eyes wandered back, somewhat sternly, to 
Arthur Dalrymple. 

The two gentlemen rose to go, as Mrs. Macauley 
plainly considered their business finished. 

" I thank you very kindly, sir, for the trouble you 
have taken," she said, addressing herself to Hugh 
Ringwood with an effort at cordiality. Then, her 
eyes still straying away to Arthur Dalrymple, " You 
have not told me who you are yet, sir," she said, in a 
tone as though she had every right to demand an answer. 
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" Oh, it's no matter ; but I am the dergyman of 
St. Bertha's — the new church near St. Agatha's." 

"Thank you, sir; I am much obliged to you." 
And she opened the door to let them pass. 

" Here, my little man; this will help towards getting 
your boots to go to school in," said Arthur, slipping 
something into the boy's hand. 

" I'd sooner you didn't give him money, sir ; 
thank you all the same," put in Mrs. Macauley 
coldly. 

" Nonsense, my good woman. Money always comes 
in useful. Don't refuse it. / never do," laughed the 
young man, who, before he had finished speaking, was 
already half-way down the stairs. "What a queer, 
proud lot these northerners are ! " he added to his 
friend, as they got into the street. "That woman 
looked quite savage with me." 

" I fancy I must have seen her somewhere before," 
said Ringwood dreamily. " Her face is quite familiar 
to me." 

" That's because it is a typical face," replied 
Arthur. "She's just like hundreds of women I've 
seen along the coast of Antrim — hard, cold, and 
suspicious." 

"Perhaps so," assented the other; "but I can't 
get over the feeling that I have seen this particular 
woman before." 

" I pity the young chap," said Arthur, " and 
shouldn't mind trying to do something for him, if 
I had the chance." 

"Yes; he has an interesting face," agreed Hugh. 
" But he does not look to me >as though he would live 
long." 
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About a fortnight later, and after Arthur and 
his wife had returned to Ireland, Hugh Ring- 
wood was surprised to receive a visit from Mrs. 
Macauley. 

"IVe come to ask a favour, sir," she began, as 
though she were nervously anxious to plunge at once 
into a disagreeable topic. 

" Well, Mrs. Macauley, I shall be very glad if it is 
in my power to do anything for you," repUed the 
clergyman smiling, and feeling more confident than 
ever that he had met the woman at some previous 
period. 

" My poor boy, sir, has been very bad almost ever 
since you called — fit upon fit ; it seems as though the 
sight of him had frightened him." 

" You surely do not mean by * him ' the gentleman 
that was with me ? I thought he and your little 
chap had quite struck up a friendship. But I'm 
sorry the boy has been so ill. What does the doctor 
say ? " said Hugh Ringwood. 

"That's just what brings me to you, sir," replied 
the widow. " The doctor says he may grow out of 
them, but that he must have strengthening food and 
fresh air, and a lot of things that I can't give him. 
Now I've been told there's a beautiful place for 
children by the sea, somewhere over on the Cheshire 
side, and I thought perhaps, as you seemed a feeling 
sort of man, you might put me on the way of getting 
my poor child admitted." 

" I know the place you mean, and I think yours 
would be a most deserving case. I shall certainly do 
what I can for you," said the clergyman. " But tell 
me, Mrs. Ma,cauley," he continued, " have I ever met 
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you anywhere in Ireland ? your face seems so familiar 
to me." 

" I don't mind you, sir," she replied ; " but I knew 
him the moment I came into the room. It is not 
likely I could forget him." 

"'Him* again!" laughed Hugh. "Used you to 
know Mr. Arthur Dalrymple then?' Why did you not 
teU him ? " 

"I neither wanted to speak uncivilly to the gen- 
tleman nor yet to beg from him, so I thought I had 
better bide as I was and hold my tongue. Why, it 
is to him I owe it, with his mad pranks, that my 
child is the poor suffering thing you saw." 

In a moment the required hint was supplied, and 
the whole thing flashed full on Hugh Ringwood's 
mind. He recalled the frantic mother whom he had 
seen restrained with difficulty from rushing across 
Carrick-a-rede bridge; he saw in fancy the scream- 
ing child struggling in Arthur's arms, and felt the 
swaying of the frail structure beneath his own 
feet. 

" What ! " he cried, " is this the sad result of that 
wild and sinful exploit ? " 

" Were you one of the lot, then ? " inquired the 
woman sharply. " I don't remember you. But indeed 
I took small notice of any one, save of the man who 
had done that wicked deed." 

"I was not dressed as I am now, and it is no 
wonder you did not notice me," said Hugh. "But 
tell me, was the fright of that day the cause of your 
child's delicacy ? " 

" He had his first fit two days after, and has never 
been well since. Sometimes he is better, sometimes 
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worse. It is all on the nerves, the doctors tell me, 
and I never can be right sure of him for three days 
at a time. I've had a sore trial with him, sir, this 
four or five years. He had been better for a bit, but 
this last week he's been as bad as ever ; whether it 
was the hearing of his father's death suddenlike, or 
something he ate, or the sight of that gentleman's 
foolish, smiling face again, it beats me to say." 

" This is a sad, sad story, Mrs. Macauley," replied 
Hugh; "but now we've found you out, I'm sure 
Mr. Dalrymple and his family will do all they can for 

you." 

" I don't want their charity. I know young men 
of that sort are ready enough with their money — or, 
it may be, other people's money. I only want, if it be 
God's wUl, to see my child restored." 

" Well, then, Mrs. Macauley, I think I may promise 
that I'll be able to get your boy into the Home. 
And for the rest, I can assure you Mr. Arthur 
Dalrymple is a very different man from what he was 
that day. I know he will be only too glad if God 
gives him an opportunity of remedying any of the 
mischief he has done. He has a kind heart, and only 
the other day he said (of course not knowing the 
origin of these fits) that he would like to do some- 
thing for the boy." 

" Did he now ? that was kind of him," said the 
poor woman, somewhat mollified. 

"Indeed he did," replied Ringwood; "and I am 
sure you will find him a good friend. But mean- 
while we must see what country air and good 
nursing will do for your poor little chap. I'll let you 
hear about it to-morrow or next day." 
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Hugh Bingwood wets successful in his efforts, and 
within a week little Andy Macauley was comfortably 
established in a bright and beautifully situated Home 
for Invalid Children, which a few large-hearted folk 
had recently established not far from Liverpool. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONVERSE, SWEET AND SERIOUS. 

During Fred's last days Hugh Ringwood and Minnie 
Slater had been brought a good deal together. They 
seldom met in the hospital but somehow there was 
generally something to say, letters to be read, messages 
from the poor sufferer to be delivered, etc. And when 
the end came, there was the sad story to be talked 
over, the usual vain regrets and futile "ifs" to be 
brought up again and again. Then there were several 
little services that the clergyman was able to perform 
for poor, broken-hearted Mrs. Lathom, who was stay- 
ing at the Slaters'. He heard her wishes about a 
memorial to be erected to her son ; made various in- 
quiries ; listened to her reminiscences, often sad and 
long drawn out, and, withal, dropped in such words 
of hope and consolation as opportunity afforded. All 
this brought Hugh a good deal in contact with Miss 
Slater. They talked about Fred, they talked about 
Mrs. Lathom, they talked about brother Dick, they 
talked about Arthur, and found themselves in perfect 
harmony. About Mabel, however, they did not talk 
much — ^perhaps because their opinions on that subject 
were somewhat divergent. 
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When all was over, Hugh Ringwood felt dull and 
lonely. He was surprised at this, because he hiul 
looked forward with satisfaction to taking up several 
matters which had been pushed aside by the special 
calls that had been recently made upon his time. Yes, 
all was over. Poor Fred had been laid in his solitary 
grave; Mrs. Lathom had returned to her husband; Mrs. 
Macauley had been discovered and Fred Turner's last 
commission discharged; Arthur Dalrymple and his wife 
had gone back to Belfast : there remained no longer 
a necessity for frequent visits to the Slaters. The 
young clergyman's time was once more his own ; he 
had plenty to do with it ; but somehow, as he turned 
from one thing to another, each and all appeared 
futile — stale, flat, unprofitable. 

But the task imposed on him by Mrs. Macauley's 
request had no such character. It was pleasant every 
way. It is always pleasant to be the dispenser of 
patronage and well-considered charity. It was doubly 
pleasant to Hugh Ringwood, in that his most obvious 
course was to appeal, through Miss Slater, to some 
members of the committee with whom he knew her 
to be intimate. And it was, in fact, through Minnie's 
exertions that the wished-for result was so quickly 
brought about. 

" I think I may tell you now a story that I once 
said I would like to tell you," said Hugh, when Miss 
Slater announced that she had procured an admission 
order for Andy. 

" In that letter ?" said Minnie involuntarily. Then 
she blushed crimson, as the young man looked at her, 
wondering if indeed the original had been cherished 
as carefully as the reply. 

(787) 9 
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"Yes, in fkat letter," he replied smiling, when he 
had enjoyed her delicious embarrassment as long as 
seemed kind ; " though, for the matter of that, a 
good many letters have passed between us. Miss 
Slater." 

"Oh yes, of course — notes. But that — that was 
different. It was the first — But what was the story? 
No doubt it is my woman's curiosity that has made 
me remember it all this time. IVe been dying to ask 
you about it several times." And as she went on 
speaking, she gradually recovered her self-possession. 

"It is the story of that identical little boy for 
whom you have so kindly made provision to-day. But 
it is a long story. May we not sit down ?" 

They had been standing by the window in Mrs. 
Slater's pretty little drawing-room. Edith, the servant 
had said, was out ; " but," she had added quickly, as 
though the visitor might fly in despair before she had 
time to get out the words, " Miss Minnie is in the 
drawing-room, sir, if you would like to see her." 
Whereat the young man had answered, after the man- 
ner of his kind, looking the while quite seriously into 
the girl's innocent but hospitable face, " WeU, thank 
you — ^yes, perhaps I'd better. I won't be long. I 
just want to ask a question." And so he had been 
shown in ; while the maid, as she closed the door, haxi 
her own views as to what " won't be long" meant. 

" Yes, I suppose we may, especially if your yam is 
to be long spinning," assented Minnie softly, as she 
dropped again, with an affectation of resignation, into 
the low chair, from which she had somewhat abruptly 
risen when the clergyman had been announced. 

Hugh found a chair close by, and told his tale. 
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He told also of his own feelings of shame and dis- 
satisfaction at the part he had played in connection 
with the picnic. This naturally led on to the letter 
he had written, and to some little by-play as to 
whether she thought it presumptuous, or too long, or 
priggish. To all which the maiden replied demurely 
and prudently ; merely expressing her regret that she 
should have bored him with so long and rambling a 
reply — at least, as well as she remembered, it was 
both long and rambling. Then, when Hugh inquired 
if she would like to read it again, of course she did 
not understand what he meant, and suggested that 
they should talk of something sensible. 

They then talked very sensibly about the effect 
little Andy's history would produce upon Arthur Dal- 
rymple. Hugh speculated as to whether the amend- 
ment in their common friend was likely to prove 
permanent; and Minnie, with tears in her eyes, ex- 
pressed her earnest hope and belief that it would be. 

" I believe," she said, " that Arthur has now got to 
the root of the matter. I mean that he sorrows after 
a godly sort ; not merely because he has made a fool 
of himself, but because he feels that he has sinned. 
That is the great thing, is it not, Mr. Ringwood ? I 
often think of the words, ' This kind cometh not out but 
by prayer and fasting.' There must be the fasting — 
abstinence, self-denial, use of human means — to crush 
the fiend — ^to starve him out, as it were. But there 
must be also prayer. God's grace alone can keep 
clean the house that we have swept and garnished. 
That is where people make a mistake. Some preach 
prudence, some faith ; but we want both. The body 
can't be saved without the soul, nor yet the soul with- 
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out the body. Oh, there are so many things I would 
like to say ! I wish I were a man — *' 

She stopped abruptly when she became conscious 
that he was looking straight into her eager, pleading, 
almost agonized face. 

" Go on," he said softly. 

"No indeed, Mr. Ringwood. I am ashamed of 
myself when one of these preaching fits comes over 
me. You ought in pity to have stopped me." And 
she gave a nervoas little laugh, from which tears 
were not far away. 

" I have often wished to ask you one thing. May 
I ?" said Hugh, still looking at her glowing face. 

" That depends, Mr. Ringwood — at least my answer 
depends. You may ask me anything you like, of 
course," she answered. 

" I have often wondered how you and your 
brother came to be so different from most of the people 
among whom you were brought up. How it is that 
you have come to feel so strongly about things ? " 

" Don't you know," she said with a slight hesitation, 
" about our poor father ?" 

" I knew he had been unfortunate in business, and 
that his death was rather sudden," he said gently. 

" Nothing more ? have you heard nothing more 
said ?" she asked, a little nervously. 

" No," he answered. " Some blamed Mr. Dalrjrmple 
in the matter, others said he did all he could." 

" I fancied people used to talk ; but it's a long time 
ago now, and such things happen every day, alas !" 

He looked at her, as though waiting for her to 
proceed. Then, catching his eye, she continued 
abruptly, — 
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" No ; I don't see why I shouldn't tell you about 
it. I know that I can trust you. I will tell you 
all." 

"Don't feel bound to tell me anything that dis- 
tresses or pains you." he said, venturmg to lay his 
hand lightly upon hers. 

" There, let me go, and I'll tell you," she continued 
hurriedly, at the same time drawing her hand slowly 
from under his. "You know our dear father and 
Mr. Dalrymple were great friends, and Mr. Congreave 
too — Arthur's manager, you know. They used to be 
always together. The earliest thing I can remember 
was their coming to our house of an evening. I 
don't think our dear mother liked it quite. When 
Dick had done learning his lessons, she used to go 
and sit with them. I went to bed earlier, for I was 
younger. Sometimes papa would spend the evening 
with Mr. Dalrymple or Congreave, and mamma used 
always to seem uneasy till he came in. Congreave 
was a bachelor then, and she hated papa going there. 
It wasn't much better at Mr. Dalrymple's, I fancy, 
because Mrs. Dalrymple would never sit with the 
gentlemen, which our mother made a point of doing. 
I don't say there was anything very wrong ; but you 
know the sort of thing it was — perpetual sipping of 
spirits and water all the evening. At our house they 
used to play whist, because mother was always there 
to take a hand. She professed to like it, but I don't 
believe she did. Then, when I was about ten, things 
began to grow unpleasant. These three friends used 
to wrangle about things, and poor mother would come 
upstairs and kneel by my bedside crying. Dick was 
at a boarding-school then. At last there came a fear- 
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ful row, and that brought these convivial meetings to 
an end" 

So far, the girl had spoken almost without drawing 
breath ; now she stopped, and put her hand before her 
eyes. 

" Don't go on, please," he pleaded, seeing how 
distressed she was, and now laying his fingers on 
the wrist of the hand with which her face was 
hidden. 

" Yes, yes, I wUl ; the bitter end is nearly reached," 
she answered excitedly, removing her hand, which 
henceforward remained resting in his upon her lap. 
" After that day our poor dear father would sit all 
the evening alone, sipping his everlasting whisky and 
water, and drumming on the grate bars with the 
poker. Then came the failure. I remember how he 
came home early one afternoon, took to his bed, never, 
save once, to leave it alive. Mr. Dalrymple was 
really very kind. He came each day, and twice 
stayed all night. Mr. Congreave also came to inquire, 
but not often. It was a terrible time. Mother kept 
me out of the room as much as possible ; and, indeed, 
poor father scarcely seemed to know me. One day 
he was said to be a little better, and poor mother, 
who was quite exhausted, had gone to her room to lie 
down. Papa was alone, when Mr. Dalrymple, and 
Mr. Congreave with him, called to see him. After a 
few minutes I heard shouts ; and when I rushed into 
the room, there was my unfortunate father struggling 
Uke a maniac, and the other two trying to hold him. 
Papa had an open razor in his hand, and his night- 
shirt was covered with blood. At first I thought he 
had wounded himself, but then I saw that it was Mr. 
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Dalrymple's hand that hfiid been cut. Have you never 
noticed the scar upon it ?" 

"My poor child," whispered Hugh, "what a horrible 
scene for you ! " 

"Mr. Dalrymple," she continued, not noticing the 
interruption, " called to me to fasten the door and not 
let mother in, I did so, and then stood watching the 
struggle. Papa was a great strong man, as tall as 
Mr. Dalrymple, and stouter built, and now he was 
quite mfiul. He seemed more than a match for both 
of them ; but when I wanted to call for assistance, 
Mr. Dalrymple would not let me. * No, not yet,' he 
gasped; 'we must avoid an exposure if possible/ 
Finally, poor papa having knocked Mr. Congreave 
down, stumbled over him. Before he could recover 
himself, Mr. Dalrymple was kneeling on his chest, 
and' holding my wretched father's wrist with his 
wounded hand. I don't know what moved me, but 
I ran up to them, and said, 'Dear father, give me 
that razor.' He did so at once, and then they man- 
aged to get him back to bed quietly. Next morning 
he died of exhaustion. Thank God, he had not suc- 
ceeded in wounding himself, owing to Mr. Dalrymple's 
courage and quickness. I also thank God poor dear 
mother was not there ; but, of course, she had to hear 
something about what had happened. Are you sur- 
prised now that Dick and I should have grown up to 
hate drinking customs ? " 

She reached the conclusion almost panting, and 
ended with this abrupt question. 

" I understand all now ; and I thank you for the 
confidence you have shown in me." As he spoke, 
unconsciously, perhaps, his fingers contracted on her 
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wrist. For the first time she became aware that her 
hand rested in his. She looked down, but did not 
withdraw it. Soon rousing herseK, however, she 
stood up. 

" There, my friend," she said, " I have told you my 
Temperance Tale. I felt I owed you something for 
all the sour looks and short sermons I have given 
you. Now you know why Minnie Slater is such an 
enthusiastic, silly little goose." 

He looked at the twitching comers of her mouth 
and her quivering nostrils. He saw that tears were 
not far off, and would willingly have drawn her weep- 
ing to his breast. But something checked him. It 
seemed unfair to take advantage of her present excited 
and hysterical state ; so he took her hand and raised 
it to his lips, saying, — 

"God bless your sweet enthusiasm. You have 
been my truest friend and best adviser, Minnie." 
Then he left the room. 



CHAPTER XVI 



CONCLUSION. 



Our tale is ended. May it not be trusted to point 
its own moral ? 

Old David Dalrymple is still alive, but his joking 
days are well-nigh over. He still takes his regular 
tumbler of whisky-toddy after dinner, and, when the 
evenings are warm, looks through the opeped case- 
ment, beyond his trim lawn, across the blue strip, 
away to the Antrim hills resting in peace against the 
evening sky. But the strength of the toddy decreases 
somewhat, and there are fewer days on which he cares 
to have the French casements open. " The summers 
grow colder now, and are not as formerly," he says. 

As for Mrs. Dalrymple^ she is the same good, simple 
soul as ever. She wears well, and scarce looks older 
than when we first saw her. A trifle feebler on her 
limbs, she yet esteems it a duty to go all over her 
house daily. She is careful for little things as of yore, 
and preaches small economies to the servants. Her 
chief happiness consists in saying to everybody, " How 
wonderfully well and young David looks! don't you 
think so?" and in being surprised, day after day, 
to see what "young men" Arthur's boys are getting. 
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Arthur and his family live in the Nook now. 
He is a grave, quiet man, still looking young to be 
the father of the two big boys who go up to school 
with him in the train every morning. For years he 
has worked steadily upward through the bank ; and 
David Dalrymple says he will have concluded his last 
business transaction when he succeeds in placing his 
son on the directorate in his stead. In the bank 
Andrew Macauley is already assistant -cashier. He 
looks a delicate young man^ but has completely out- 
grown his old malady. The beginning of a new life 
for him dated from the day when he was admitted 
into the Home. After leaving it, his mother was 
placed in charge of a block of offices in Belfast. 
Andy was sent to school ; and it was one of Arthur 
Dalrymple*s great pleasures in life to see that nothing 
was wanting which might tend to promote the boy's 
restoration to health. But a complete cure was not 
readily eflTected; and till he was seventeen, the lad 
still suffered from occasional fits. Meantime he had 
grown up a studious, steady, rigidly abstemious youth, 
handlmg " the pen of a ready writer." 

The " young Dalrymples " lived in the Nook, be- 
cause Sam Lathom had been very suddenly carried off 
in a fit of apoplexy in his sixty-fifth year. But Mrs. 
Lathom remained there still, for Mabel had said that 
Fred's mother must never leave the dear old place. 
Hugh Ringwood's successor at St. Columba's had been 
a commonplace man enough, middle-aged, and withal 
somewhat vulgar; but he had been the means of 
kindling up into light and warmth the flame that had 
so sadly smouldered down in the poor woman's mind. 
The influence, too, of a quiet. God-fearing home had 
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been most beneficial. Advancing years seemed to 
bring a touch of wisdom too, and Mrs. Lathom foimd 
herself regarded as an oracle by Mabel's now numer- 
ous children. 

Elias Congreave, a rigid and somewhat intolerant 
teetotaler ever since the day of that terrible struggle 
described by Minnie Slater, set up for himself on the 
ruins of the firm for which, during the short, disas- 
trous period of its existence, he had been manager. 
Understanding his business thoroughly, and having 
made a large connection, he was fairly prosperous; 
but he was not a popular man, and for a time many 
who had been bitten (they acknowledged without his 
fault) by Dalrymple and Dawson fought shy of him. 
Still, Elias makes his way, though late in life; and he 
has now two heavy-looking, methodical sons ready to 
go into harness with him. 

As to Hugh Ringwood and Minnie Slater, after 
what has been read in the last chapter, the reader will 
scarce require much additional information. The 
young clergyman had not always continued to be so 
forbearing as he had been upon one memorable occa- 
sion. The new church of St. Bertha having been 
duly opened, Hugh represented to Dick Slater's sister 
that it was not good for a man, especially the first 
incumbent of a church in a new district, to be alone. 
His case was a hard one: he had no mother or sisters 
to help him or sympathize with him in his work. 
What was he to do ? Miss Slater seemed not disin- 
clined to admit that his case was a hard one ; but as 
to what he ought to do to make it less hard, she was, 
of course, quite unable to express an opinion. He 
asked Dick's opinion, but that peaceful and prosperous 
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gentleman laughed heartily, and said that was a thing 
every fellow must find out for himself. In despair 
he sought Edith's sympathy, but she cut him short in 
a fashion that ma.de him blush : — 

"Well, why don't you maory Minnie instead of 
wailing like that ? " 

" I don't dare to think she'd have me," said Hugh. 

Edith laughed a ringing, happy laugh. " Why 
don't you ask her, my poor boy ? " 

" Minnie is not like other girls," began Hugh. 

" No, indeed she is not like other girls," interrupted 
Mrs. Slater. " And you'll excuse me for saying you 
seem to have taken a long time to find out that fact." 

" In truth I have not," he pleaded earnestly. " I 
have always admired her — always respected, honoured, 
looked up to her." 

" You had better go and tell her so; she is in the 
dining-room. Only, by way of amendment (as those 
wise men say in the House of Commons), leave out all 
the words after ' admired,' and substitute something 
more to the point." 

And so after all he actually had to go and do it in 
cold blood, which was very trying. 

"I said at the time, Minnie, that I had caught 
something from that scarlatina letter of yours," he 
whispered, after they had been talking together half 
an hour. 

" Oh, you rude, conceited creature ! " she cried ; 
"you don't mean to insinuate that I conveyed any 
sort of infection to you ? Why, in that case, I must 
have had it myself first ! I never heard of such a 
thing, sir ! " 

Hugh Ringwood had never thought of the matter 
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in this way, and he now looked very foolish. Then 
she looked full at him, only poking out her pretty, 
determined chin a little to prevent the tears dropping 
out of her brimming eyes. 

" Don't mind what I say," she continued in a clear, 
firm voice. " I'm not ashamed to say that it was all 
settled, so far as I was concerned, long before that ; 
only — only — ^well so much depended on my Hugh 
turning out a good boy, you know." 

It is to be presumed the wise little woman had 
concluded that he had turned out sufficiently well — 
to satisfy her loving heart, at aU events. 



THE END. 
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